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tarians have always been exposed to this kind of criti- 
cism, and?much of the stock in trade of our orthodox 
critics is composed of untruthful statements and malicious 
representations which have been put on file in their 
offices and are drawn upon every now and then to show 
what dangerous people we are. Nevertheless, the world 
moves in the right direction, and they who tell the truth 
and suffer for doing it will have their reward. 


ed 


Dr. GEORGE A. Gorpon of the Old South Church in 
Boston exchanged pulpits last Sunday with Rabbi 
Fleischer of the synagogue Adath Israel, also of Boston. 
It is no new thing for some Jews and some Christians to 
exchange, but in New England it is a novelty for a 
Hebrew and a Congregational Christian to recognize 
each other as members of the same great religious com- 
munity. In some parts of the country the most cordial 
relations are maintained between the adherents of the 
older form of religion and the disciples of the new. But 
in Boston this will not do; and now, in connection also 
with Dr. Gordon’s new book on ‘‘Religion and Miracle,”’ 
the old familiar epithets are thrown at him. ‘‘Infidel’’ is 
the cry, and worse things are said: it is even suggested 
that he is as bad as a Unitarian. 


ed 


We do not advocate capital punishment, and yet, 
whenever our opinion is asked, we say, without hesi- 
tation, that we would rather trust a human being to the 
chances of another world in preference to a lifelong 
sentence to any State’s prison in the land. ‘There is 
in the State’s prison at Charlestown, Mass., a man known 
a generation ago as the Pomeroy boy. If we had been 
in his place, we would have chosen to die ten times over 
rather than live in one of the best ordered prisons in 
the country. 

2 


A LAYMEN’S missionary convention of the Presby- 
terian Church is to be held in the city of Washington. 
An invitation had been given to President Taft to make 
the opening speech of welcome. Disapproval of this in- 
vitation has been deliberately expressed by the Presby- 
terian Synod of Virginia. This was well done if, as it was 
claimed, the presence and speech of a Unitarian would 
give the impression that Presbyterians did not cherish 
and hold in reverence the principles of their church. But, 
when the chief magistrate of a city, a commonwealth, or 
a nation is asked to welcome a delegation of any kind, 
his private opinions are not commonly called in question. 
Still, it is undoubtedly true that the appearance of 
President Taft might suggest to young men and women, 
not yet case-hardened, the awful thought that a man 
might be worthy of world-wide esteem and high honor 
who was not a Presbyterian, and not even eligible to a 
vote in the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Sd 


THE Presbyterian Synod of Virginia was clearly within 
its rights when it objected to the appearance of Presi- 
dent Taft at a missionary meeting, but the following 
sentence which in quotation marks purports to be a part 
of the statement accepted by the Synod is inexpressibly 
silly: ‘‘And we do most sincerely express the hope that 
the movement may continue to be controlled by those 
who believe in the Deity, and that no one, however dis- 
tinguished may be his position, may be invited to take 
part in the proceedings who does not so believe.’’? To 
suggest that a Unitarian does not believe in the Deity, 
when the first article of his statement of belief is the 
saying of Jesus, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
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Lord,” suggests an unaccountable lapse of intelligence 
on the part of the Synod. Where were the scholars? 
Since writing the above, it occurs to us that possibly a 
word was omitted in the sentence quoted, and that the 
Deity of Christ was intended. 


Justice, Human and Divine. 


Changes are continually going on in the beliefs of the 
people concerning what have commonly been held as 
fundamental principles of ethics and theology. In no 
particular has the change been greater than in the shap- 
ing of doctrines concerning the justice of God, the nat- 
ure of man, and the destiny of the human race. A 
hundred years ago certain doctrines were held by all 
Christians as if they were laws of nature which could not 
be evaded or contradicted. The relations between every 
human being and his creator, the Lord and Judge of 
heaven and earth, were supposed to be well known and 
easily described. Man was subject to the divine law. 
If, in any particular, he transgressed that law, then upon 
him and him alone would fall the penalty of that broken 
law. So much sin, so much punishment, was held to be 
inevitable. By the progress of thought and the increase 
of human sympathy this ancient belief has been chal- 
lenged and to a great extent set aside. 

In setting aside the old doctrine of divine justice, 
however, the principles upon which it was founded have 
not been set aside or disproved. The denial of the doc- 
trine has resulted in a sudden enlargement of its ap- 
plication. A sharp distinction has been made between 
the relations of human beings to the eternal justice in 
this life and the relations of human beings to that justice 
in the life to come. Men of all classes and creeds are 
beginning to confess that in precise detail they know 
nothing whatever of the way in which the divine justice 
is to be manifested and administered in a future state of 
being. That justice will be done, and so done that all 
intelligent beings will acquiesce in the result, is believed 
by all who believe in any future life at all. 

The question, then, narrows itself to the way in which 
the divine justice is administered in this life. Does 
the penalty of wrong-doing fall always upon the in- 
dividual sinner? Is he, and he alone, held responsible for 
the wrong that is done, and does the penalty justly inflicted 
fall upon himself? ‘The daily experience of mankind 
proves that no such statement can be accepted as a 
description of that which actually happens in common 
life. If we say that the consequences of sin are the 
natural penalties of sin, then we must admit that not 
the wrong-doer alone, but every one whom the con- 
sequences of his wrong-doing affect suffers a penalty. 
The new and better doctrine of reward and punishment 
is that the consequences of all human action, good or 
bad, fall somewhere in human life; but he who does well 
may not reap all the benefits of his right doing, and upon 
him who does wrong may not fall the evil results of his 
doing. Somewhere, however, in human life the effects 
are produced, and they are invariable. 

At first this thought is confusing, and it has led even 
profound thinkers in our time to deny that there are any 
evidences in the cosmic order of a divine justice or an 
invariable law revealed in the nature of things. Deeper 
reflection, however, and a more sympathetic attitude 
towards human society reveals the divine justice man- 
ifested in new and more attractive forms. When one 
threatens the sinner with punishment, he may brace 
himself against the challenge of the world and say that 
he will do what he pleases and take what comes of it. 
There may be something almost heroic in the attitude 
of a defiant sinner. The chronicles of Newgate show 
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how popular admiration was excited by the bold ruffian 
who refused to knuckle to the law-givers or to lower his 
crest in the presence of the hangman. But an appeal 
of a different sort can be made to the nobleness wliich 
lies in every man, sleeping, but never dead, when it is 
pointed out to him that he is not merely invoking the 
thunderbolts of divine justice for himself, but that he is 
bringing misfortune and misery upon the innocent 
people who depend upon him or who surround him, and 
who are not involved in his guilt. When a wrong-doer 
is made to appear as a braggart and. a selfish ruffian, 
who, for the sake of some transient gain for himself in 
power or luxury, is wantonly and carelessly bringing 
ruin upon those whom he ought to protect, the aspect 
of heroism vanishes. 

The new doctrine of humanity is that we are all bound 
together, rich and poor, wise and simple, strong and 
weak, good and bad. We are all enjoying and suffer- 
ing that which follows as the result not merely of our 
individual action, but of the combined effort and action 
of the whole human race. Disobedience of the laws of 
health or ignorance of them will result in disease which 
will not limit its ravages to those who are poverty- 
stricken and ignorant. Virtue, intelligence, and obe- 
dience will not protect any home so perfectly that illness 
and death may not invade it, because somewhere, it 
may be in another city, or possibly on the other side of 
the world, some one human being or some community 
of men and women shall have disobeyed the laws of 
health. The new doctrine of the divine justice, then, 
is that it is not administered merely with reference to 
us as individuals, but with regard to the welfare of the 
whole human race. There can be no safety, no as- 
sured prosperity, and no settled peace for any person, 
tribe, nation, kingdom, or empire so long as anywhere 
ignorance prevails, opportunity is denied, or injustice 
is inflicted upon human beings. The old doctrine, first 
denied, then readjusted to human conditions, becomes, 
therefore, a decree of human brotherhood and a law of 
universal sympathy, without which civilization cannot 
be peacefully established. 


The Value of Pageantry. 


As Americans we might be judged a singularly unim- 
aginative people, considered from the point of view of 
festivals and national or local representations of impor- 
tant events in our history. Pageantry and teaching 
through the eye arise generally in the early ages of a 
nation’s life when the poorer people are mainly simple 
and illiterate, and when books and other printed matter 
are few, and memory of past events is only to be im- 
“pressed upon the mind by oral legend and striking 
pictures. 

As a people we were mulcted of this important part of 
education by the Puritan principles of a large section 
of the early settlers, by poverty, and the dire necessities 
of life. The festivals and shows of the Old World which 
the immigrants had witnessed, or in which they had 
shared, were forgotten or discountenanced by religious 
scruples, and thus a society, singularly bare of instructive 
and delightful shows, colorless and drab of hue, grew up 
on American soil. It is only within the lifetime of those 
still young that the suppressed love of beauty, craving 
for the pleasures of the eye, have awakened in us as a 
nation, and demanded their rightful gratification. The 
paucity of our invention in this respect is indicated by 
the fact that we have never evolved a beautiful method 


_ of celebrating our great national holiday, the Fourth of _ 


July, and have allowed it to degenerate into a bedlam 
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of noise and confusion and of practices fatal to life and 
limb. 

For long years American life was poor and barren in 
this important respect. It had nothing of wholesome 
spectacle to offer its young people to save them from 
rowdyism and ill-mannered horse-play. Athletics came 
in time to fill a want, but there was little or nothing to 
feed the eye orjlenrich the mind with delightful images. 
It might once have been inferred by foreigners that 
American history was sadly deficient in the elements of 
stirring representations that arouse patriotism and en- 
rich stimulating memories. But now that pageantry is 
becoming a national feature, it is manifest that material 
in rich abundance is at hand for effective illustration. 
For many years it was only in one corner of the great 
republic, among a people deeply imbued with southern 
feeling and Latin tradition, that pageantry sprang up 
spontaneously, and has maintained itself in fairy show 
and chivalric and idyllic representations of great beauty. 
Other parts of the land have fallen into line, convinced 
of its value to add to the enjoyment and the education 
of the people. Imaginative values and the things that 
awaken and stimulate them{have been largely neglected 
among us until recently. We are just learning the 
amount of play that adds to a normal human being’s 
development, and the kind of play that he needs. Weare 
just learning what to the young is the unforgettable im- 
pression of a picture jto the charmed eye and the plastic 
mind and memory. 

In our material age, when so-called practical ideas are 
pushed to the limit, all that feeds the child’s longing 
for beauty, the concrete expression of it, should not be 
neglected. And children of a larger growth need the 
same agencies to relieve the monotony and tedium of 
life, through fresh or forgotten impulses. It is the 
beautiful show that puts young and old on a level, 
warms hearts, and stimulates fancy. The great Hudson- 
Fulton celebration was one of those peaceful, idyllic 
occasions that make a glorious holiday for the people. 
The eagerness with which the masses responded to the 
invitation to see the long series of spectacles shows how 
willingly the workman will lose a day’s wages, the mer- 
chant will shut his shop, the sewing-girl will lay down 
her work, to go out and enjoy a fine stimulating pageant. 
The care and close attention to detail marking this occa- 
sion, the artistic beauty of its arrangement, establishes 
an era in the production of open-air pageantry. It will 
prove an object-lesson and a stimulus worthy of imitation. 

The development and guidance of the artistic spirit in 
our popular festivals is a sincere effort to make art more 
democratic, more universal of application, broader and 
more liberal in its sphere of action, and less confined to 
the patronage of the rich and the exclusiveness of pri- 
vate galleries and drawing-rooms. ‘‘Judge your statue,” 
quotes Emerson, ‘‘in the light of the public square’’; and 
there are indications that the American artist will more 
and more make his best appeal to the larger public. 
He will endeavor to educate in just principles as a return 
for the advantage of its appreciation and support. 
Thus art will lose its provincial pettiness, its triviality 
and insincerity, and take on the larger features it assumed 
in the golden ages of its existence. The Greek sculptors 
were taught by their great religious processions and 
festivals. These were their schools of design and the 
inspiration of their genius. It was to the street, the 
temple, and the square that they resorted to study and 
compose their great works. 

We see in all parts of our country an awakening to 
the imagination and creative aspects of life. The masses 
of the people once indifferent, if not hostile to these 
things, are awakening to their importance, if not for 
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themselves, for their children. The stimulus to fine 
artistic results often lies in nothing more important than 
the sight of a beautiful celebration or the study of some 
imaginative work adorning. a fine public building. 
To marry art to life in its broadest and most universal 
aspects is to enable it to fulfil its mission of delight and 
instruction. Already the best of our artists are getting 
out of the ruts of genre and easel pictures, purchased by 
exclusive bidders, and reaching forth to find a larger 
field in the decoration of public buildings, the remodelling 
of towns and cities. More and more they will be called 
upon to arrange beautiful festivals commemorative of 
the country’s past, and embracing the highest ideals of 
all the arts. Art, like all other noble forms of energy, 
is to be, indeed always has been, in its best periods, the 
hand-maid and servant of the people. It loses its birth- 
right when it degenerates to mercenary aims and exclu- 
sive privilege. Whether it adorns a temple with grand 
images of the gods or makes cathedral walls glow with 
the forms of saints and the mother of Christ, or whether 
it arranges a fine and impressive pageant to teach the 
people the course of empire from humble beginnings, it 
is in the exercise of its legitimate functions as a great 
civilizing and refining agency. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


At the National Conference at Chicago there was one 
event which has not received the attention it deserves 
among the many reviews and comments the Conference 
has suggested. I refer to the half hour spent in raising 
the funds necessary to defray the expenses. It was an 
inspiration to hear voices from different parts of the hall, 
as they announced the various sums that the churches 
and individuals were willing to pledge. 

In this exercise there was nothing speculative or 
doubtful. When a man says, “I will give one hundred 
dollars,’’ there is no need of any argument to buttress 
his position. You know he believes something. You 
suspect that he takes his religion seriously. If he is a 
Unitarian, you see at once that he has withstood all the 
cant of rationalism and the sins of self-criticism, and has 
retained a genuine appreciation of the great opportu- 
nities and hopes that are centred in our work. 

A man is always an optimist when he is subscribing 
money for a worthy cause. It may sound somewhat 
mercenary to say it, but it is often true that the test of 
efficiency on the part of the pulpit consists in its power 
to so stir the generous impulses of the congregation that, 
even without making the direct appeal for funds, there 
shall be no lack of support in carrying on the work of the 
church. 

Each year the American Unitarian Association sends 
a letter to all the churches within our fellowship, re- 
minding them that the time has arrived for the annual 
contribution. A number of our congregations are very 
prompt, sending their money to headquarters before the 
middle of October. ‘This is a great advantage, as it af- 
fords the Association a basis for laying out the work for 
the coming year. But this year our needs are great, and 
we are hoping that the ministers and churches will real- 
ize that increasing opportunities call for a substantial 
increase in the amounts contributed. Never has the 
liberal interpretation of religion received such national 
notice as during recent months, and we desire to follow 
up the advantage which comes from such wide-spread 
recognition by an unlimited distribution of our liter- 
ature and by the institution of new churches wherever 
possible. The call is urgent because great numbers of 
people are just beginning to learn that they are Uni- 
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tarians, and have been such for years, without knowing 
that there really existed a church in harmony with the 
spirit of the age. 

_Let no one suppose that a small contribution is not 
significant and helpful. Every dollar counts. If the 
givers of small sums and the contributors of large amounts 
can honestly say they have done their best, and have 
thus shown their loyalty to a cause which certainly no 
other religious body will undertake, we shall be able to 
report results of which the entire denomination will be 
justly proud. Let us do our best—not our second best. 

Lewis G. WILson. 


Current Topics, 


AN interesting pathological experiment was inaugu- 
rated by John D. Rockefeller, founder of the Institute 
for Medical Research, who last week established a com- 
mission of eminent scientists and educators to study the 
nature and the cure of the ‘‘hook worm disease”’ which 
is said to be afflicting 2,000,000 persons of both sexes 
and of all conditions of life in the Southern States. Mr. 
Rockefeller, in announcing his intention to devote $1,000,- 
ooo to the eradication of this disease, invited a group of 
men of national repute to co-operate with him in the 
elaboration and conduct of a systematic plan of cam- 
paign. The effects of the malady which the commission 
will combat are thus described by the commission: “The 
‘hook worm’ parasites often so lower the vitality of 
those who are affected as to retard their physical and 
mental development, render them more susceptible to 
other disease, make labor less efficient, and, in the sec- 
tions where the malady is most prevalent, greatly in- 
crease the death rate from consumption, pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, and malaria.’ 


ed 


THE Department of Justice encountered a decisive 
obstacle to the prosecution of various conspiracies in 
restraint of trade when Justice Holt, in the United States 
Circuit Court in New York, on October 26, handed down 
an opinion sustaining the invocation of the statute of 
limitations in the case of Gustave Kissel and Thomas B. 
Harned, who had been indicted with the American Sugar 
Refining Company for a violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. Judge Holt, in dismissing the indictment 
against Messrs. Kissel and Harned, ruled that the act 
alleged by the prosecution—the closing of an independent 
sugar refinery in Pennsylvania by the defendants—had 
been committed more than four years ago, and that the 
limitation of three years applied in the case. ‘The officers 
of the Department of Justice, against whom the opinion 
was aimed, had set up that the offence was still in process ~ 
of being committed, inasmuch as the refinery in question 
is still closed. Attorney-General Wickersham, impressed 
by the bearing of Judge Holt’s decision on many other 
pending cases, at once took steps to file an appeal from it. 


ed 


Tue disordered condition of the Grecian state reached 
a dramatic climax on October 29 in a battle between 
loyalist land batteries and warships on the one hand and 
a small flotilla of torpedo boats on the other. The en- 
gagement took place off Salamis, almost two thousand 
years after the great struggle against Persian aggression 
which has handed down the name of the locality to 
undying fame. In this instance, however, there were no 
epic accessories to the conflict between Greek and Greek. 
The commander of the torpedo flotilla was Lieut. Tibaldos, 
who had in vain besought the military league—the actual 
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repositary of the powers of government in the Greece of 
the hour—to entrust him with the portfolio of marine. 
After an interchange of ineffectual fire, which is estimated 
to have lasted for about twenty minutes, the torpedo 
boats sailed away to ultimate surrender, while the loyalist 
warships held the offing. The second engagement of 
Salamis marks the first appearance of the modern Greek 
navy in action. 
Js 


TuE abortive battle of Salamis is the logical outcome 
of the warfare which the Military League, through its 
main committee at Athens, is carrying on against the 
dynasty. Parliament appears to be completely under 
the domination of the camarilla of soldiers and sailors. 
Acting under the orders of the League, the national 
assembly in the past month has legislated all the sons of 
King George out of their posts in the army and navy. 
So definite and absolute is the power of the League over 
the machinery of administration that the cabinet and 
the representatives of the people are alike at the mercy 
of the dictators. It is believed that the ultimate purpose 
of the extraordinary activities of the League is the depo- 
sition of King George, whom the army holds responsible 
for the failure of Greece to bring to a successful issue 
the recent attempt to annex Crete to the kingdom. 
Some indication of what the future may hold for the 
camarilla may be obtained from the fact that the king 
has the unanimous support of the powers which made 
Greek independence possible. 


wt 


~» Russia and Italy are especially opposed to the incor- 
poration of Crete into the Greek monarchy. Speculation 
as to the range of subjects discussed by the Czar and the 
King of Italy at their recent meeting at Racconigi lends 
strong color to the belief that the two sovereigns entered 
into an agreement for the maintenance of the indepen- 
dence of Montenegro against Austrian aggression, and for 
the prevention of any further attempts by Greece to 
take over the island of Crete. It may be assumed safely 
that Russia, having suffered a rebuff at the hands of 
Austria by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
the Hapsburg crown, will not permit any further anti- 
Slavic developments in the Near East if Russian dip- 
lomacy can prevent them. The territorial growth of 
Greece in any direction would mean a disturbance of the 
balance of power to the detriment of the interests of 
Slavic nations on the Balkan Peninsula. That fact is 
clearly understood at St. Petersburg. 


a 


A FRESH manceuvre in the renewed conflict between 
Church and State in France developed on October 28, 
when Archbishop Germain of Toulouse issued a mani- 
festo urging Catholic voters to give their suffrages in the 
general election next year only to candidates pledged to 
the defence of clerical interests. The manifesto was 
interpreted as a summons to a French Kulturkampf, 
having for its end the restoration of the full rights of the 
Church to control education. The archbishop’s chal- 
lenge was promptly accepted by the premier M. Briand, 
who announced his intention to submit fresh restrictive 
legislation to the deputies in the near future. The pro- 
posed legislation undoubtedly will be aimed at the sup- 
pression of all private schools and the placing of the 
entire machinery of education in all its branches in the 
hands of the State. If M. Briand’s proposals are ac- 
cepted by parliament,—and there is no reason for believ- 
ing that they will not be accepted,—instruction in France 
__will be completely secularized on obligatory basis. 
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THE outcome of the by-election at Bermondsey, a 
parliamentary borough of London, last Thursday, gave 
much comfort to the opponents of the budget which has 
been denounced as socialistic and subversive of the exist- 
ing order. Mr. Dumphreys’ decisive success at the polls 
in the Unionist interest was not, however, the only sig- 
nificant event of the day. The attempt by a group of 
militant suffragettes to clog the wheels of the constitu- 
tional machine by throwing a bottle of acid upon a ballot 
box and thereby nullifying the election, was hardly of 
less import than the Unionist triumph as an indication 
of the issues that underly current British political life. 
The ballot box was saved, at the cost of some injury to 
an official; but the incident served once more to call the 
attention of the British electorate to the intensity of the 
struggle which a section of the women of the United 
Kingdom are waging in their efforts to win the right of 
the ballot. Mrs. Chapin, the woman who threw the acid, 
succeeded in her purpose to strike the imagination of 
her countrymen. 


Brevities, 


In battle to-day the giant hussar would have no ad- 
vantage over the dwarf or the cripple who was armed 
with deadly weapons put at his disposal by modern 
invention. 


A great movement of emigrants from the Western 
States to British Columbia attracts much attention, 
but it is balanced by a constant drift of immigrants 
from Canada to New England. 


We can think of nothing which would be more imme- 
diately quickening to the industrial life of the people and 
an antidote to the craze for building warships than the 
restoration of our merchant marine. 


Some of the most notable outbreaks of anarchy and 
rebellion have occurred in Catholic countries, and are 
a sure sign that the ancient tyranny of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church will be broken in every civilized land. 


It begins to look as if the big battleships would be- 
come obsolete before those that are now upon the stocks 
are completed. With guns that can throw a storm of 
balls and bombs from London to Paris, and this now 
promised, what will remain for the battleship to do. 


The House of Lords has survived many perils and 
will probably escape destruction once more. It is, 
however, written in the decrees of fate that the landed 
aristocracy of England will be shorn of much of its power, 
and large tracts of land now unproductive will be made 
available for the uses of the so-called ‘‘common”’ people. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Unitarian Music. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Why do Unitarian meetings have such poor music? 

The immediate incentive to this query is a recent pub- 
lic meeting in one of our prominent churches attended 
by the writer. On the leaflet given out at the door were 
the words of six hymns, to be used at the meeting, and 
the hymn-book of the church where the meeting was 
held contained only three of the tunes selected for the 
hymns, and two of the other three tunes were not fa- 
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miliar. From these facts it is easy enough to imagine the 
quality of the singing. Why did not the minister in 
charge take the trouble to ascertain what hymn-book 
was used at that church, and then select tunes that were 
in that book? 

A word also about the organist. I do not know whether 
or not he was the regular organist for that church, but, 
whoever he was, he did not know the rudiments of 
playing for congregational singing by a strange audience. 
He put so many variations into the beautiful, simple 
hymn tunes that no lover of our hymn music, such as 
the writer is, would recognize what he was trying to 
play, and the mere matter of half and quarter notes 
made slight difference to him. 

This leads me to remark about the greatest lack in our 
May meetings and conventions; namely, music, es- 
pecially congregational singing. Practically all such 
meetings are held in churches or halls that have fine 
organs; but many, if not most, of the sessions are held 
without music having any part in them. If im every 
session, twenty to thirty minutes were used for congre- 
gational singing of our grand Unitarian hymns, led by a 
good organist and competent leader, the charge of cold- 
ness against our meetings would soon be unheard. 

The publishers of our splendid hymn-book undoubtedly 
have the plates of the music of our hymns. It would 
not cost a great sum to have several thousand copies of 
a dozen or so of our most familiar and best tunes struck 
off on leaflets for use at our May and other meetings, 
and the effect on the singing and inspiration of the ser- 
vices would be magical. 

The enthusiasm of the Chapman meetings was mainly 
created by the magnificent congregational singing. Why 
can we not borrow this skilful feature from those services, 
and follow up and maintain the enthusiasm thus stirred 
by our stirring spoken word? 

Try it at the next ‘“‘May meetings.” 

C. WINTHROP SMITH. 

Bosron, Mass. 


A Practical Question. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register:— 

The Church has many things to do. One of these 
things certainly is to hold aloft high ideals of truth 
and honor. Another certainly is to make the rich and 
fortunate ashamed of being greedy and selfish. But 
all along the way the Church must be ready to answer 
certain practical questions of ways and means. 

As, for example: Not long ago a man came to min- 
ister to a large, fashionable church in a certain West- 
ern town. Much to his disappointment there were few 
men in his congregation, and the few were of the success- 
ful and prosperous sort. There were many thousand 
laboring men and women in the city, but few or none 
were ever in his congregation. One day, in answer to 
an invitation to attend church, a prominent Labor Union 
man said to him, ‘“‘I do care very much for what you 
talk about on Sunday in your pulpit; but we people 
have a big Labor meeting every Sunday afternoon, and, 
if you will speak there, I will see you have an invita- 
tion.’”’ ‘The minister gladly accepted, and, when the time 
came, gave what he considered a¥plain, practical talk 
on honest living. 

At these meetings discussion always followed the 
address. The minister asked for questions. A man 
arose and said: ‘‘I am a painter by trade. I am mar- 
ried, and we have three children. ‘To-morrow morning 
when I go to work,'the one forjwhom I am painting will 
come to me and say:' ‘Is_that white lead? Are you 
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sure that is paint that willlast?’ I know there is no lead 
in that paint, or at least very little. Competition is 
too keen in this town for any boss to give good goods. 
If I tell the truth, I shall lose my job. If I lie about it, 
I am not an honest man according to what we have 
heard this afternoon. If I lose my job, my family and 
myself become dependent and I lose my self-respect. 
If I lie, I am not honest and lose my self-respect. I 
would like to ask the minister who has just spoken to 
us to tell me what he would say to-morrow morning if 
he were in my place.” 

How would the ministers of the Unitarian Church 
have answered this man? Is it a sufficient answer to 
say, ‘‘Be patient, do the best you can, sometime love 
and justice will reign, and then you will not meet with 
such temptations.’’ I admit that the great majority 
of ministers would say this, and the result is, the laboring 
men and women go to the Labor Hall on Sundays and 
not to the church. __ Eveanor E. Gorpon. 

Des Mores, Ia. i 


Popular Knowledge. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Your “‘brevity’’ in the issue of October 28, stating 
that not one person in a hundred accepted modern 
science and the doctrine of evolution, may seem to be 
an extreme statement to some of your readers, but dur- 
ing the past sixteen years of a ministry entirely in New 
England I know of but few among my congregations or 
in the community who unequivocally have accepted the 
modern scientific view of the universe or the doctrine 
of evolution. In'’one of my parishes, when I was a Free 
Baptist minister, something like consternation resulted 
when it became known that I had published in the denomi- 
national organ at Boston an article commendatory of Prof. 
Henry Drummond, soon after his departure, especially 
praising his work popularizing evolution. 

The vast majority 'still hold the traditional, Biblical 
cosmogony. 

I was brought up on traditional milk, my environment 
was not only non-Unitarian, but anti-Unitarian. I 
have lived and preached in towns and one small city, 
yet the majority of people I have known—including 
ministers, excepting Unitarians—by no means accept 
the evolutionary point of view. 

A great deal of work remains to be done by our liberal 
forces right in New England. G. L. M.. 

GREEN HARBOR, MAss. 


Let Us go to Richmond. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register :-— 


I wish to second the suggestion, made in your columns 
by Rev. A. P. Reccord, that we hold the next session 
of our National Unitarian Conference in the South. 
We have now gone West to Chicago. The venture was 
a success, a great success. It has shown that we are 
beginning to get courage enough to move a little away 
from New England and the Atlantic border. It indi- 
cates that a consciousness is beginning to arise within 
us that our cause is really national. Now let us resolve 
not to retreat, but to follow up our good beginning. 

The great field of the South near us has been scarcely 
touched. We have held a few small local conferences 
there, but nothing in any sense on a national scale, 
and nothing to attract the attention of the South as a 
whole. Is not the time at hand to do this, and is not 
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the place Richmond, Va., as suggested by Mr. Reccord? 
Richmond has many distinct advantages. It is 
much nearer than any other Southern city of importance 
to all our Eastern churches; and it ought not to be 
difficult to get good delegations from New England, 
New York City and State, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Baltimore, and Washington, and considerable numbers 
from the nearer Central West. As for our few-Southern 
churches, they could reach Richmond as well as any 
place. 

Richmond is a fine convention city. It is attractive 
and historically interesting. It, more than any other 
city, is the capital of the South, from which the thought 
of the South can be most effectively reached. A great 
Unitarian meeting held there would be reported all 
over the South, and make such an impression as noth- 
ing in our past history has ever done. It would greatly 
strengthen our local church in Richmond, but that 
would be only the beginning. For the first time we 
should wake up the South in a large way to the fact 
that there is a Unitarian movement, and to some little 
understanding of its meaning. 

It would be a thoroughly missionary conference. 

The next session of the National Conference is two 
years away, but it is none too early to begin making 
plans for it. In the light of the Chicago success let us 
determine that the leading thought in our planning 
shall be advance, missionary results, the strengthening 
of our churches where they most need strengthening, 
and the furthering of our cause as a national and conti- 
nent-wide movement. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


“ 


On to Richmond. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I wish to indorse very heartily what Mr. Reccord 
said in the Christian Register of October 28, about bring- 
ing the next National Conference to Richmond. It 
is unquestionably a fact that Richmond is one of the 
greatest convention cities in this country. In the past 
three years the largest convention of the Episcopal 
Church met here, the National Organization of Chari- 
ties and Correction, and other large conventions. They 
were all outspoken in their praise of Richmond as a 
convention city. 

The Jefferson Hotel, one of the best in the world (so 


said by Unitarians who have travelled over the world) 


has a large auditorium which seats twelve hundred 
people. Most of the meetings might be held here. Then 
about a ten-minute walk from the Jefferson there is a 
very beautiful building, the Academy of Music, which 
holds several thousands where the larger meetings might 
be held. In the neighborhood of the Jefferson Hotel 
there are other nice hotels and boarding houses. 

Richmond is a place of great historic interest, and it 
it is a classic city, having here the great Richmond College 
(Baptist), a Presbyterian seminary, a girl’s college, and, 
last and of great importance, two well-equipped colleges 
for colored men and women. A meeting in Richmond 
would do our liberal cause a world of good. The peo- 
ple outside of our churches in the South who are ac- 
quainted with our members know that we are “‘a very 
fine people,” but they do not know that we have a hun- 
dred thousand more just as good. 

Friends, let our rallying cry be, ‘‘On to Richmond.” 
It will be a great help and inspiration to us, and it will 
give you a new consecration to meet the men and women 
who are holding up our liberal cause in this conservative 
Joun L. Rosinson, 
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The Gifts of God. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Be with me, Lord! My house is growing still 

As one by one the guests go out the door; 

And some, who helped me once to do Thy will, 
Behold and praise Thee on the Heavenly Shore. 


Uphold my strength! My task is not yet done. 
Nor let me at the labor cease to sing, 

But from the rising to the setting sun 

Each faithful hour do service to my king. 


Show me Thy light! Let not my wearied eyes 
Miss the fresh glory of life’s passing day, 

But keep the light of morn, the sweet surprise 
Of each new blessing that attends my way. 


And for the crowning grace, O Lord, renew 

The best of gifts Thy best of saints have had: 
With the great joy of Christ my heart endue 

To share the whole world’s tears and still be glad. 


The Peril of the Hills. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


A part of the warning of ministers, parents, and 
moralists to young people is to beware of the perils of the 
city. But conditions of life among the remote rural 
communities of the country, presumably in all sec- 
tions where the receding waters of population have left 
stranded families amid houses deserted by former neigh- 
bors, are such that the warning may well be turned 
around. Peril to the souls of men and women is just 
as deadly and just as besetting in the country as in the 
city. This impressive truth confronts the observer of 
human life in the remote districts. It is forced upon him 
in spite of himself, if he has ordinary powers of ob- 
servation. It is recognized by the home missionaries 
who come in contact with the daily lives of men and 
women on lonely hills and in secluded valleys. It is 
advertised to the world by the marked contrast of the 
contributions of distinguished men made to the world by 
these rural people to-day compared with the masterful 
minds they were sending out fifty and a hundred years 
ago. The deterioration is physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual. It exists in the old English or Yankee stock, 
where recent immigration has penetrated to an im- 
material degree. It is a serious practical problem for to- 
day whether this lamentable degeneracy can be checked, 
whether the process can be reversed and former supe- 
riority be restored. 

Conditions just the reverse of those which make the 
city a perilous place for character dominate the people 
in remote rural districts and constitute the rural peril. 
In the city it is the abundance of the appeals to the so- 
cial nature and the presence of many people which 
multiply temptations. In the remote farmhouses it is 
the loneliness, the absence of the social element, the loss 
of that reflex stimulus in the presence of many people, 
which is the root and.the opportunity of the most per- 
ilous temptations. On many of the farms utter lone- 
liness, year in and year out, is the fate of nearly every 
person, young and old. Where the house is a long 
distance from a neighbor, not only is the family shut 
off from other families, but the members are shut off 
from each other to a degree which is demoralizing. The 
husband must be at work on the farm all of the year, when 
snow does not prevent, frequently at a distance beyond 
call from the house, and the old cow bell or tin horn is 
still a necessary article for family use by such unfort- 
unates. The wife must attend to the housework, and 
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the days are long and lonely. Even where there are 
sons in the field with the father, or children or elderly 
people in the house with the mother, at the very best 
the case is pitiful. 

Plenty of illustrations show how the fact of loneliness 
gives opportunity for the peril of rural life to make its 
inroads. Stimulus of neighbors’ criticism, which may 
reinforce the feeling of self-respect, is lacking. Sloven- 
liness replaces neatness of person, of house, of grounds, 
and of farm. Degeneration has begun. In many of 
these cases the family lives so far from church that the 
excuses for not going are many and easy, if any are de- 
sired. Church-going as a habit is lost. In its place 
grows up the practice of doing at home on Sunday things 
which formerly would never have been done. In the 
minds of the adults, and still more fatally in the minds 
of the children, the distinction between sacred and sec- 
ular time disappears, and the conscience which has per- 
mitted itself to be silenced during this process is also 
silent when other occasions for its ringing tones arise, 
or its protest is too feeble to resist the perverse will or 
the growing habit. 

From bad to worse the case proceeds until the entire 
family, perhaps an entire community, as can be shown 
in some cases, becomes infected. With the spiritual 
ideal gone, intellectual degradation follows also, and the 
physical condition of these decaying families accompanies 
their spiritual and intellectual downfall. Too many 
sad illustrations of this process exist to make this mod- 
ern development a light affair. Complete and irrevo- 
cable personal ruin is occurring on the remote and solitary 
hillsides as truly as in city dives and gambling places. 
The assault upon the human soul is apparently more 
insidious and equally powerful. The peril of the coun- 
try keeps its hold on its victim as firmly as does the peril 
of the city. It needs to have a warning sounded against 
it as truly as does the peril of the city, and it demands 
effort to rescue its victims as urgently as does the peril 
of the city. The difference in the importance of the two 
cases is the difference in the number of human souls at 
stake. Just as constant watchfulness against tempta- 
tion must be exercised in the country as in the city and 
the danger of fall by strong adverse forces is as constant 
and as great. 

To the spectator of the beginning, progress, and cul- 
mination of the ruin of the person under purely rural 
influences, it seems as if the case demanded a more des- 
perate effort for salvation from spiritual, intellectual, 
and physical degeneracy than does the city life. Amid 
the beauties and grandeurs of Nature, as these degen- 
erating families are, it is evident that the worship of 
nature or the worship of God through Nature only will 
not secure the result. Though it is true that the hills 
are templed, and though there are “books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything,’”’ yet 
they will not suffice. Too many proofs are at hand to 
the contrary. Mountains and hills, which especially re- 
veal God to the tired city worker with their freshness 
and strength, are only obstacles and unconquerable 
forces to the man who must climb them in his daily toil, 
who must do heavy teaming on them, and who is too 
tired chronically to have a thought beyond the way to 
support his family and to cheat or beat Nature in the 
trials of wit and strength she forces on him. 

To these decaying families it seems as if the first duty 
of would-be rescuers is to do everything possible to save 
the religious life on which the intellectual and physical 
depend. As a tuberculous person would seize every op- 
portunity and means of health, so it seems that these 
falling families should seize their religious opportunities 
as the one thing more than all else which can save them 
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from perdition. No matter how far from church, nor 
what it costs to go, the Sunday forenoon duty of going is, 
in a true sense, the most pressing of all the duties of the 
week. No matter what are the demands of the farm life, 
the daily religious life of the family has stronger claims 
for attention. No matter how many things must be 
done for the children, first of all their religious instruc- 
tion must be secured, if this downward progress of families 
and of communities is to be checked. Attention to the 
higher life must be the first thought, not only for a year, 
but for a generation, and even to children’s children, if 
ruin is to be avoided. To depart from it is to glide into 
the Niagara rapids of family degeneracy, immorality, 
poverty, disgrace, and final extinction in a loathsome 
spiritual, intellectual, and physical condition. 

At the very best in these lonely towns the peril is ter- 
rible and constant. Warnings in the shape of drunken- 
ness, idiocy, incest, murder, and numerous criminal 
accompaniments face every family which is exposed to 
the merciless causes which produce these results. Al- 
ready the degeneracy of some’ communities formerly 
moral and prosperous has become notorious. It is a 
disgrace to the good old English stock from which these 
people came. Looking back upon the progress of the 
decay, it is evident that the principal remedy for the 
desperate condition is that, and only that, which will go 
straight to the spirits of the imperilled men and women 
with regenerative power. ‘There is no precedent to tell 
what will be the outcome of the forces which are in col- 
lision, whether the rescue can arouse the victims to exert 
themselves and so save themselves. In some cases of 
men and women departed from this life the battle has 
been lost. It seems to be lost for some survivors. If 
others are to be brought back to safety, there must be 
strenuous exertions from outside helpers. 

Bosron, Mass. 


Meditations on the Immortality of the Soul. 


BY L. W. BOSART. 


All scientists and liberally educated theologians will 
concede that all life, vegetable and animal, sentient 
and unsentient, survives by reason of God’s law of adapta- 
bility to environment, or survival of the fittest. If that 
law governs the physical life of man, why may it not also 
govern his spiritual life? Let it be conceded that God 
gives of his spirit to every human being born into this life 
a portion, as it were, of himself (his spirit) to take its 
chance with heredity, environment, will, or free agency 
(a very necessary attribute to an immortal soul), to be- 
come an immortal ego, or soul. 

If by reason of heredity, environment, and free agency, 
it becomes in tune or accord with the Infinite, its immor- 
tality is gained. If by reason of bad heredity, bad en- 
vironment, weak or perverted will, it never advances 
toward immortality, but falls away, that spirit or germ 
of immortality remains a mortal ego, and at the death 
of the physical body God, the giver, takes it back to 
himself; and what might have become an immortal 
soul loses its identity in the vast sea (figuratively) of 
God’s spirit. It was like taking a drop of water out of 
the ocean. While one possesses that single drop of water 
from the ocean, it continues to be water, but its identity 
is lost. And so the spirit germ of an immortal soul 
which God gives an identity by placing it in the keeping 
or care of mortal man, thus giving it immortal possi- 
bility, had not the various hindrances of this mortal life 
kept it out of tune with its Infinite giver. The body, 
its earthly home, dies and becomes dust of the earth; 
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but God takes the spirit that fails back unto himself, 
into his ocean of spirit, and its identity is lost and is the 
same as though it had never been given. In other words, 
the death of the man that possessed it was as the death 
of the beast. ‘The spirit God gives us is of itself immor- 
tal, but has no identity or individuality until it gains a 
possibly immortal ego through the agency of man. 

Free will or free agency, as mentioned above, is well 
illustrated by the parable of the talents. The servant 
to whom was given five talents, and who by faithful 
service had gained five other talents, was praised; and 
to him was given not only the five talents he had gained, 
but the original five were also given him; and so like- 
wise to the servant who had received the care of two 
talents. But the servant who had received one talent, 
and by reason of indifference, slothfulness, and adverse 
wilfulness, had neglected to add to it, was reproved, 
and the talent which was given to him was taken away. 
He represents what being out of tune or at discord with 
the Infinite means. 

Again, the parable of the sower well illustrates the 
results of heredity and environment. ‘The seed that fell 
in good ground brought forth abundantly, but that which 
fell on stony ground and among the brambles failed to 
bring forth anything, and represents those spirits de- 
stroyed by heredity and environment. The first were 
easily in harmony with God: the last could not be. 

The soul that is in true harmony with God can say, “‘I 
know God liveth,’”’ with positiveness, and knows he is of 
God and at one with God, as Jesus said, ‘‘I and my Father 
are one.’’ Of such are the revealers of God’s word to us, 
the less favored. Our spirit being a part of God’s spirit 
has a strong affinity toward God. God is the lodestone 
of the spirit he has given us, todrawit back to him. This 
is shown in all degrees of human existence, from the 
highest type of the civilized man down to the lowest depth 
of savagery. All show an affinity fora supreme ruler— 
God. 


Man may approach so near God in his devotions that 


in the ecstasy of joy, as he feels his nearness to him, he 
pours out the spiritual teachings that come down to us 
less favored ones, as the inspired word of God recorded 
in our Bible. 

This makes no provision for eternal torment. Who in- 
vented the idea of eternal torment? Man most surely. 
It was man’s idea of justice. Our Bible was written in 
the long ago times, when man’s rulers were absolute, 
and to witness the tortures of those who offended them 
was a most pleasant pastime to kings; and it was natural 
for man to believe that God, being the great Ruler of the 
universe, did the same, except that his infinite power 
permitted him to torture those that offended him for- 
ever and forever, while finite, earthly kings were soon 
robbed of their victims by death. 

Our inspired writers were only men of this earth, and 
the thought and conditions of the times were deeply im- 
pressed on what they wrote. The spiritual part of their 
writings is all that man in this day needs to concern him- 
self about. What joy to worship a God that is all good! 
What spiritual, joyful, hopeful sermons can be preached 
where only the spiritual joy for those who strive and the 
goodness of God in giving us a chance for eternal life with 
him is the subject! 

There are those who think they are God’s chosen that 
will feel it unjust when told that the wicked will not be 
eternally tormented. But, if they lose eternal life, is not 
that enough? Is not eternal life a great enough prize to 
strive for? 

Man is said to be a reflection of God. Now consider, 
it is not in the economy of man to preserve that which is 
worthless. Then much less could it be a part of the econ- 
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omy of God. And what could be more worthless than 
the lost soul in hell forever and ever. 

It is claimed that it is only the fear of eternal torment 
that restrains the wicked and lower classes from over- 
throwing all law and order. I have almost invariably 
found that those who seemed to be the most thoughtless, 
indifferent, and wicked among men were more distressed 
by the thought that death might end all than by the 
idea of eternal torment. The idea of eternal torment is 
so preposterous that very few believe it, and it is safe to 
say that the teaching of it as being the law of an infinite 
God has made ten men bad where it has made one good; 
and the one man it made good would be of so contempt- 
ible a nature that he would be the scorn of heaven when 
he got there. 

Jesus evidently approached nearer the throne of God 
in divine inspiration than any other revelator of divine 
knowledge known to us, and gave us so perfect a spiritual 
teaching that we cannot doubt that he received it from 
God, our heavenly Father. When man casts away from 
his mind superstitions and doubtful miracles (and they 
are all reasonably doubtful), and clears his mind for de- 
votional thought about God, as the deck of the war 
vessel is cleared for action, then the goodness, the justness, 
the gloriousness and magnitude of God’s work pours in 
on him and fits his mind for inspiring thought. His, 
God’s, work looms to the skies, and his soul rises above 
the bickering of creeds and dogmas, and is in tune with 
the spirit of his Maker, and he can truthfully say, “I 
know my God liveth.’’ 

But, as I rouse myself from my reverie, and the old 
teachings of a lifetime come back to me, the tendency to 
cling to the old way is overpowering, and I realize how 
slowly we are moved from our anchorage. ‘“‘We cannot 
fathom the Infinite.’ I here leave it to the theologians. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


When people inquired of the early Christians, ‘‘What 
do you call your new religion?” they were accustomed to 
reply, ‘‘We call it The Road.””—Wualham E. Barton. 


as 


Learn these two things: never be discouraged because 
good things get on so slowly here, and never fail daily 
to do that good which lies next to your hand.—George 
MacDonald. 

wt 


Man awakens for himself an interest, a suspense, a 
hope, almost a confidence that something important is 
about to happen, that something is in preparation, that 
man is not an end, but merely a way, an interest, a 
bridge, a great promise.—Ntetzsche. 


& 


To banish imperfection is to destroy expression, to 
check exertion, to paralyze vitality. All things are 
literally better, lovelier, and more beloved, for the im- 
perfections which have been divinely appointed, that 
the law of human life may be effort and the law of human 
judgment Mercy.—Ruskin. 


a 


It is not the truth that a man possesses, or believes he 
possesses, but the honest pains he has taken to get at 
truth, which makes a man’s worth. For it is not by 
the possession of truth, but by the search after it, that 
his powers are extended, in which alone his ever-grow- 
ing perfection consists.—Lessing. 
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Che National Conference. 


The Laymen’s Meeting. 

On the Thursday afternoon of the National Confer- 
ence week in Chicago, the laymen attending the Confer- 
ence were the guests at luncheon of George E. Adams, 
Frederic A. Delano, and Morton D. Hull at the Uni- 
versity Club. At the meeting following the luncheon, 
Hon. George Hutchinson of Newton, Mass., presided, 
introducing the speaking as follows:— 


The first word is one of gratitude for the thoughtful 
and generous hospitality of the three Chicago friends 
whose guests we are to-day. ‘The time, the place, and 
the entertainment have been well chosen, and your 
committee have endeavored to provide a programme 
worthy of the opportunity presented. 

Our meeting is both from necessity and choice exclu- 
sive and unembarrassed by the presence of our spiritual 
leaders, to whom we bow in reverence, and the sisters 
of the church, to whom so much is due, and whose good 
opinions we hope to justify. We may here among our- 
selves determine where we stand, and what are the 
laymen’s actual responsibilities in the religious affairs of 
the times. 

We are individual factors in the absorbing activities of 
American life, and it is for us to consider whether or not, 
while in our pursuits for the attainment of our material 
ambitions, we are serving the Lord. 

Enrolment in our liberal faith carries with it no sug- 
gestion that, if so inclined, we shall be other than wide- 
awake men of affairs, progressive, acquiring, keen, and 
eager for the enjoyments of success and the pleasures 
of life; but it does dictate that we be serviceable, cour- 
ageous, charitable, and dependable,—above all, depend- 
able. 

In the initiative and development our loftiest inspi- 
rations and incentives to right thinking and right doing 
will come from the church; but fifty men, well known 
and well equipped, in this community or any other, 
may by daily demonstrations of their 
courage, and perseverance exert a more direct influence 
for governmental purity, for high standards of commer- 
cialism, for temperate living and charitable judgment, 
than fifty sermons preached fifty times a year. 

But, if in our analysis we for the moment eliminate 
the institutional church from the whole proposition 
of daily activity, if we realize what would have been 
conditions without the perpetual influence of its teach- 
ings, then shall we agree that it is entitled to our intel- 
lectual, moral, and financial support, and that ours is 
the opportunity and duty to increase the scope and 
strength and dignity of its position. 


Religion in the Market-place. 


BY CHARLES W. AMES. 


Nothing has more retarded the progress of religious 
organizations in modern times than the discrepancy 
between religious profession and religious practice. 
Men seek to know the churches and the creeds by their 
fruits. So long as the fruits of religions in profession 
ripen exclusively in the form of personal salvation be- 
‘ee the grave, it is impossible to know anything about 
them. 

The searcher for the true faith is confronted by a 
multitude of ecclesiastical organizations, all in competi- 
tion for his business, all offering an article of fire insur- 
ance which is guaranteed to protect. But none of them 
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can point to any record of losses paid. Millions of 
policies have been written by the rival underwriters 
purely on representation which could never be verified. 
The concerns having the most energetic ‘agents, the 
showiest offices, and the best advertising organizations 
have naturally done the most business. But no company 
is so insignificant or so fantastic in its claims that it 
cannot write a few risks, all on the strength of the cre- 
dulity of the human race and their fear of the ever- 
lasting fire. 

But a more rational age has been disposed to ask for 
a different line of insurance,—tlife instead of fire,—and 
limited payment and endowment policies have been 
more and more in favor as showing results. Under 
these conditions the insured can insist on the underwriters 
making good. Moreover, before making application, 
he can profit by the recorded experience of others. 

To drop this commercial simile, which has already 
been worked beyond its capacity, I think there is an 
increasing disposition in this rationalistic age to require 
that religious convictions should be manifested in a 
religious life. A generation or two ago conscientious 
believers were puzzled and embarrassed by the frequent 
paradox which was called to their attention by the un- 
godly. Pious church members were seen to be hard, 
shifty, and unscrupulous with their fellow-men, while 
declared atheists and notorious unbelievers were con- 
spicuous for their uprightness and their generosity. The 
deacon and the Sunday-school superintendent became 
objects of suspicion in the business world. The pre- 
sumption was against them, though it could be over- 
come by long-continued good behavior. Thus many 
thoughtful people were disposed to scoff at religious 
professions which seemed to rest entirely on Adam’s fall 
and the atonement, and having no connection with the 
Christian life, disregarding altogether the two great 
commandments—the teachings of the mount. 

We are apt to say, in excess of liberal tolerance, that 
theological beliefs are of little practical importance; 
but, so far as they supply the philosophy of life, they 
surely do affect the morals and the conduct of men. 
So we may well rejoice in one radical change in modern 
Christian religion,—the gradual disappearance of the old 
idea that religion is something to die by, and the con- 
viction that it is something to live by. Elbert Hubbard, 
who has the faculty of projecting his best thought into 
pungent epigram, says, ‘“‘Beware of the man whose God 
dwells in the skies.’? We may turn this about and say 
that the man whose God dwells within may be trusted 
to the uttermost. When a man believes that the re- 
cording angel balances all accounts every day, every 
hour, every moment,—not in some supernatural scroll 
in the mysterious records of a far-away judgment seat, 
but in the gray matter of the brain and the nerve and 
fibre of human character,—he cannot possibly treat his 
religious principles as something apart from his daily 
life. 

The market-place, the centre of the commercial life 
of the city, where men go to barter commodities, was, 
in olden times, sharply differentiated from the temples 
where they went to worship their gods. I would fain 
believe that in our day and in America there is not 
such a wide separation. Not that I would yield an inch 
to the sordid pessimist who declares glibly that the mar- 
ket-place is indeed our place of worship, where we 
sacrifice to our God ‘‘the almighty dollar,’ as priests 
in the temple Mammon. The market-place has still 
a bad reputation in the sanctuary. Right here in the 
Conference we have heard it spoken of with disparaging 
implications. There is, doubtless some sound basis 
for the English aristocratic theory that ‘“‘trade’’ is be- 
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littling and dulls the keen edge of philanthropy. Mak- 
ing money may be a less altruistic occupation then 
spending it. I remember a story in point: A child com- 
ing home from Sunday-school with new ideas of a future 
life was distressed with a fear that she might be lonely 
in heaven. ‘“Wil you be there, too, mamma?” she 
asked. “Yes, dear,’’ her mother said, “and I hope that 
your father will be there with us.” ‘‘Oh, no,’’ said the 
observant little girl, ‘he couldn’t leave the store.”’ 

Yes, that is the reputation which the commercial 
life has with the moralist. The love of money is the 
root of all evil, and the love of money is the moving 
force in the market-place. 

Now, I believe that the gospel of good will, that the 
sense of equity and justice, are finding their way in- 
creasingly into the daily lives of American business men, 
and bringing their dealings with each other on a higher 
plane. In the ideal society every transaction should be 
advantageous to both parties, and I believe that many 
modern business men are sincerely desirous that this 
should be the basis of their dealings. Professional men, 
lawyers particularly, rejoice in a theory that their 
ethics are superior to ‘“‘commercial morals.’’ My obser- 
vation leads me to question this, at least so far as re- 
spects those who do business on a large scale. I do not 
refer to speculative business where, in the nature of 
things, one man’s gain must often be another’s loss; 
but I believe that the merchants and manufacturers 
are learning to respect the rights of others, and, when 
necessary, to look out for both ends of their bargains. 
“Caveat emptor’’—the old Latin maxim that “it is 
the buyer’s business to look out for himself’”’—has largely 
“given way to a care for the buyer’s interests by the seller: 
even in retail business where the narrow margin of liveli- 
hood brings constant pressure for the old shrewd and 
grasping selfishness, there is a tendency towards more 
honest dealing. The old “tricks of the trade,” which 
used to be regarded as legitimate if not detected, are now 
seen to be fraudulent and cheating, and are as much de- 
spised by the tradesman as by his customers. This 
improvement is not all due to a conviction that honesty 
is the best policy: it means that religion is finding its 
way into the market-place. 

-It is my impression that the moral standards of the 
merchant are above the average standards of the com- 
munity. That may not be very high praise: the aver- 
age is probably still deplorably low. People who have 
dealings with the vast agricultural class tell stories that 
seem to show the old Adam still doing business as a 
farmer. Again, the pernicious doctrine that an employee 
should give the smallest possible return for his wages 
has wrought sad havoc with the business honesty of 
great numbers of workingmen. , 

Perhaps it is too narrow an interpretation of my sub- 
ject to confine the term ‘‘market-place”’ to the marts of 
commerce and trade. Wherever men are exchanging 
commodities or doing business with each other, there is 
the market-place for the moment. The farmer packing 
his apples in the barrel, the workman doing his daily 
task, the housewife employing her cook, the lawyer 
selling his advice, the preacher marketing his wares, — 
are they not all bartering, trafficking, merchandising? 
And the test of their religion comes in right there. In 
what spirit do they carry on their dealings? 

I believe that the standards are rising on the whole. 
Yet I am not so optimistic as to be much elated over the 
alleged ‘“‘awakening of the public conscience’’ during 
the past few years. That phenomenon seems to me to 
be largely a wide-spread suspicion that other people 
are making too much money. ee ; 

Speculators and money-grabbers unite in denouncing 
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larger operators who are doing successfully what they 
would like to do. No doubt, there has been a com- 
mendable improvement in business methods, private 
and public, due to a clearer perception of moral values. 
But conscience is a personal and subjective force. Only 
so far as men have been led to examine and correct 
their own conduct has the movement been really ethi- 
cal. 

If I may be permitted to carry over here for a moment 
the discussion which has so interested our denomination 
of late, I would say that, if our pulpit, if any pulpit, has 
helped to make this an ethical experience to the nation, 
a true moral revival, it has not been by showing up in 
detail the corrupt and wrong practices which needed to 
be reformed. If a minister undertakes to tell us how 
an insurance company should be carried on or a cor- 
poration conducted, his words have no more weight 
with us, perhaps less, than those of any other man. 
But, if he tells us in what spirit these methods should be 
worked out, and reminds us of the obligations which must 
be considered, we listen and profit by his teaching. 

So we do not look to him for instruction in the tech- 
nique of living. If my pastor sees that my business 
methods are wrong or improper, if he finds me oppres- 
sing my employees and ranging myself on the side of 
social injustice, his duty and his conscience should 
lead him to tell me privately at first,—from the pulpit 
if necessary. But I shall have to be sure that he knows 
more about my business than I do before his warnings 
and exhortations will be of much effect. If he can 
lead me up in to the high places, bring me to my better 
and more generous self, fill my heart with noble impulses, 
I can translate his generalizations into concrete rules 
of conduct and. apply them to the circumstances of my 
own relations, public and private. I look to him to 
inspire me with devotion to good causes, to give me the 
impetus to good works. When it comes to selecting 
the causes and directing the works, my judgment may 
be as good as his, it is very likely to be different. 

Yesterday, in the Conference, we heard statements 
which were, to my mind, perfect, of the opportunities 
of the Church and the calling of the ministry. The 
functions of worship, of preaching, and the pastoral 
duty, were nobly set forth. The combination of the three 
as applied to rural communities was aptly and effec- 
tively described. Then Mr. Batchelor added, in words 
that touched all our hearts, a description of that high- 
est privilege of the ministry,—of ministering to souls 
that are weary and heavily laden, of lightening the bur- 
dens and sorrows of individual men and women, in 
sacred personal communion. The Church is the one 
social institution organized and adapted to fulfil all 
these great purposes. It is my theory that so far as it 
yields to the demand that the pulpit should be used for 
the propaganda of specific reform ‘‘programmes,”’ and 
the Church identified with particular schemes of social 
reorganization, its power to serve mankind in these 
other ways will be impaired. There are other means of 
promoting reform enterprises, open to those who believe 
in them. Let us keep the churches for the work which 
they only can do. 

When we Unitarians get on our denomination high 
horse, as we are apt to do in our assemblies, we like to 
recount long lists of eminent literary men—poets, philo- 
sophers, preachers, doctors, lawyers, and statesmen— 
who have carried the inspiration of our thought of God 
and man into their lives, letting men know our free 
religion by its fruits. There is another field in which 
this religion has been expressed in good works,—the 
field of business. How many of our brethren have 
lived the religious life in the world of commerce, dealing 
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justly; loving mercy, and walking humbly? We have 
all known many of them,—store-keepers, merchants, 
manufacturers, officers of corporations, who have been 
scrupulous in their dealings, honorable with their com- 
petitors, considerate and liberal with their employees. 
Their names will not always be found in the ‘“Who’s 
Who” compendiums, but their ratings in the commercial 
agency books are for the best credit, and, if the Record- 
ing Angel issues an ethical blue book, they will all be 
in the list. These faithful men are no Pharisees. Their 
righteousness is not self-righteousness. They ‘“‘little 
know what argument their lives to their neighbors’ 
creeds have lent.’ 

Yet I make no vainglorious claim of superiority for 
the business men who call themselves Unitarians. This 
new religious thought, which is free from ‘other worldli- 
ness,’’ and, disregarding theological dogma and creed, 
makes human life and conduct the only basis of salva- 
tion, is finding its way into the market-place and making 
it an increased pleasure to do business. Thank God for 
it. And thank the ministers in many pulpits who have 
helped and are helping to bring in the better day_by 
preaching the gospel of righteousness. 


The Laymen’s League. 


BY C. H. BURDETT. 


As the longest way around is said to be the shortest 
way across, I have travelled something like five thousand 
miles before arriving here to attend these meetings of 
the Conference. And, wherever I have gone among the 
cities on these Western rivers or the lake shores, scat- 
tered over the plains or lying under the shadows of the 
great mountains, I have found the people busily engaged 
in trying to solve the same problems of social, religious, 
civil, and industrial life that trouble us in the East; 
and I have found that they are trying to do it by the 
same instrumentality that we are employing,—organi- 
zation, the getting together of all good people to carry 
out the common purpose. 

It may seem to some that our denomination is already 
supplied with sufficient organization without adding 
to their number our Laymen’s League, that the church 
itself stands for all that we seek to accomplish. Our 
organization, to be sure, will be a wheel within a wheel; 
but I believe that it will be the sprocket wheel by which 
the motive power will be supplied to the larger circum- 
ference. 

The men’s clubs already formed, and those to be formed, 
will make up the confederation called the League, and 
the platform upon which those clubs will stand con- 
tains three planks :-— 

I. The promotion of increased acquaintance and 
fellowship among all the men of the church. 

II. The bringing about of increased participation 
by the men in the religious and denominational work of 
the church. 

III. ‘The assisting in the name of the church in every 
movement for the social, moral, and civic betterment 
of the community in which the church is situated. 

Our League starts out under the most favorable au- 
spices. We have for our honorary president the Presi- 
dent of the United States, our first vice-president the 
governor of Massachusetts; and the standing and abil- 
ity of our executive committee is attested by the fact 
that the chairman of this meeting has drafted our two 
Central Western members for two of the speakers of the 
occasion. 

’ You may rest assured, gentlemen, that the active offi- 
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cers of the League will spare no effort to make this organi- 
zation a success. 

I might speak at length upon all three planks of the 
platform which I have enumerated, but I want to say 
a few words concerning the relation of the church to the 
community from the standpoint of the laymen. We 
have heard considerable from the clergy recently upon 
this subject, both at the Conference and in our denomi- 
national papers. Our laymen should take a position 
on this subject, and I am sure that it will be along con- 
servative lines, availing themselves of the inspiration 
and teachings of the church, and carrying out these 
teachings in the attempt to help their fellow-men. I 
know that our laymen will not advocate any active 
participation by the church itself in the propagandism 
of a specific method of social reform. There are other 
organizations created for that purpose and more adapted 
to carry on such. a work than the church. I believe 
that our laymen should have a larger share in shaping 
the policy not only of the individual churches, but also 
of all our denominational organizations; and this result 
will come to pass as our Laymen’s League becomes 
stronger. 

Gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me to urge upon you 
your duty in the premises. The names of the great 
thinkers and leaders of our Unitarian faith all inspire 
us to do what we can in the great work of spreading this 
gospel of a reasonable religion and upholding the cause 
of truth, for which so many have lived,—yes, and for 
which some have died. 


The Church and Civic Life. 


BY MORTON D. HULL. 


The implications of the title are many. I have no 
desire to discuss them all. I will simply call to mind 
that in the earliest times religion in its institutional- 
ized form, the Church, and civic life in its institution- 
alized form, Nationality, were intimately associated. 
They might almost be said to have been one. The 
early Jew was a Jew by religion and by race. His 
priests were the leaders of his people. In the evolu- 
tion of government the separation of the functions of 
life have separated religion from nationality, the Church 
from the State, even though the survivals still exist, 
Why, then, is such a subject chosen for consideration 
here in America, by a laymen’s body, and by a Uni- 
tarian gathering in particular? 

I suspect it is because of the growing consciousness 
among men, expressed in the opinion of the committee 
that framed this programme, that, in spite of the his- 
toric separation, religion and civic life are intimately 
associated as aspects of life for every individual, Every 
individual is a member of a civil community. To 
every individual there are moments when he feels a 
consciousness of the mystery of life, moments which 
make for religious emotion and create for him hidden 
springs of action. In a civil community which en- 
thrones no man as king, but places the sceptre of power 
in the hands of the people as a whole, the fundamental 
motives of life in the individuals who make up that 
sovereignty, are of immense significance. When we re- 
flect that these motives are in the keeping of the home 
and the Church, the relation of the Church to civic life 
becomes manifest. 

I suspect it was this that Charles Sumner had in 
mind, when, in an interview with Gambetta at the time 
of the creation of the present French republic, he told 
that famous French statesman that he was attempting 
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to create a republic without religion, and that in Amer- 
ica it would be considered impossible. I suspect it is 
the same thought that those Catholic priests have, who 
complain that the faults and failures of America are 
due to the absence of religion. How, then, may the 
Church, as an institution nurturing the deeper life of 
man, make for the better civic life of America? In at- 
tempting to speak to that question, I am not going to 
present any formula. For such a question every form- 
ula must fail. I am not, therefore, going to discuss 
any question as to the propriety of militant civic or- 
ganizations attached to a church. I am not going to 
discuss the institutional church with its many-sided 
activities. I am not going to discuss the propriety, 
sometimes questioned, of organizing boys into military 
companies in Stunday-schools attached to churches 
which preach the gospel of peace. My thoughtisalarger 
and more general one. 

In one of the addresses of George William Curtis, 
made in the heat of the debate that preceded the Civil 
War, I find this statement: ‘“‘Why does the pulpit com- 
mand so little comparative respect, but because it does 
not apply truth to life.” ‘“‘When the American people 
has great sins to account for, the smooth preacher 
touches with the dull edge of his reproof the sins of the 
Jewish people.’ This is a serious indictment which we 
hope may not apply to our own ministry. But we may 
well paraphrase the question and ask, Why, then, does 
the Church in America command so little comparative 
respect? Is it because it does not apply truth to life? 
I suspect so. How, then, may the Church, and partic- 
ularly our church, be the means of applying truth to 
In the first place, our repub- 
lic is a representative democracy. The Ark of the 
Covenant of that democracy,—the sacred thing,—has 
been personal freedom, individual liberty. The lib- 
erty of the individual, hallowed by many bloody battle- 
fields, has been written into every page of the historic 
documents that perpetuate our national life. It is 
found in the Declaration of Independence, in our na- 
tional Constitution, and in the constitutions of our 
States. But, like the Ark of the Covenant of the Jew- 
ish people, may it not have become so sacred that, as a 
people, we are in danger of worshipping the Ark and 
forgetting the Covenant? May not the idea of freedom 
have been so hallowed by much worship that it is in 
danger of becoming hollow by much worship? For the 
truth applied to life, the truth fundamental to life in a 
people who make individual liberty their sacred thing, 
lies in the obligations which flow from liberty. This is 
the one thought which I would enforce upon your at- 
tention,—that in our constant worship of freedom in 
Church and in State we are in danger of forgetting the 
corollaries of liberty. We are inclined to forget that 
for every freedom a man enjoys there is some sacred 
obligation. 

In the Bill of Rights of Illinois is found this statement: 
“All men are by nature free and independent.” That 
is the gospel—‘‘the good word’’—of our political life, 
held out to all the world. But freedom and equality, 
equal rights and equal opportunity, mean equal obli- 
gation to do one’s duty, equal obligation to carry the 
burdens, equal obligation to respect the rights of others, 
equal obligation to obey the law. Men are not merely 
free and independent. ‘That is only a half truth. They 
are related and dependent creatures. The failure of 
any man to judge righteously of the problems placed 
before him as a citizen puts many an unnecessary bur- 
den on his neighbor. He is related to his neighbor, and 
his action affects his neighbor. And the failure of the 
neighbor to do likewise puts many an unnecessary 
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burden on this man. He is dependent on his neighbor 
and affected by his neighbor’s action. For we are mem- 
bers one of another, even though we know it not. And 
this is not a moral precept, but a law of life especially 
applicable to a democratic form of society. This, then, 
is the danger,—that, with intent and enraptured gaze, 
we have had our eyes fixed on that figure of Liberty, of 
American Liberty if you will, enlightening the world, 
and have forgotten to ask ourselves what is that torch- 
like message of enlightenment which liberty bears aloft. 
But fortunately there are signs on every hand that we 
are awakening from the trance, and that, spelling out 
the lessons of experience, we are beginning to learn that 
democracy, ay, liberty itself, cannot permanently en- 
dure in the spirit of every man for himself and the devil 
for the hindmost. Noblesse oblige was the motto of 
chivalry in the older order of aristocracy. Has democ- 
racy no chivalry, and can it not create for itself some 
like standard of conduct? It must do so, or ultimately 
democracy will fail. This, then, is the mission and 
opportunity of the church, of our church, as an organi- 
zation founded on the same principles of government as 
those of our Commonwealth, to put this thought into 
life, that democracy may not fail. 

How may we do it, you say? We are the laymen and 
not the preachers. We occupy the pews, and not the 
pulpit. Well, do we always occupy the pews? If we 
do, good: this will help to inspire the preacher. But 
let us not be merely inanimate occupiers of space even 
in the sacred edifice, but become active, aggressive 
forces in the community in which we live. Let us re- 
member that the men who do occupy the pulpits are 
only human beings, that they need constant inspira- 
tion, and that the spectacle of a few men in a church, 
who not only occupy pews, but do their full duty as 
citizens and as members of a free church, will reflect 
itself on the pulpit and be reflected back again upon 
the pews. For action and reaction are as equal in the 
laws of social intercourse and spiritual life as in the laws 
of physics. This, then, is a programme not of church 
action which I am suggesting, but of individual action, 
given with a confident assurance that it will reflect 
itself on the church. Let every man seek the oppor- 
tunity to serve the larger or the smaller community in 
which he lives, fight for that opportunity if need be, even 
as the Rough Riders fought to participate in the battle 
of El Caney, and that without always considering and 
weighing too carefully the cost. For I hear it often 
said by men that they cannot afford to go into politics, 
that they cannot afford to serve their State. Inter- 
preted into simple language, this means that they can- 
not afford to do their duty. What would have hap- 
pened if the men of the North had met President Lin- 
coln’s call for troops at the beginning of the Civil War by 
the statement that they could not afford to make the 
sacrifices called for? But that, you say, was in a time 
of war. Yes, but the service of the State is as neces- 
sary in times of peace as in times of war. War is but 
the culmination of forces which have been working in 
times of peace. If the State is properly served in periods 
of peace, war will become unnecessary. Therefore, 
both in times of war or in the periods of peace, answer 
the call of duty without too much thought of the cost. 
In a republic fit to endure, men must always make 
sacrifices to duty. For it was no phrase of idle rhetoric 
when it was said that ‘‘Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty,” but a statement of enduring truth. For, if 
the men who believe in liberty, in Church and in State, 
are not willing to fight for it, to become solitary knights- 
errant of democracy, if need be, if liberty is to become 
only the shibboleth of slothful ease and self-indulgence, 
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surely the forces of greed will close about them and 
liberty itself will be engulfed. 
we Let me say again that I am conscious that this is 
a sermon to the individual that I am preaching, and not 
a discussion of the proprieties or possibilities of church 
action in civic matters. But this is so because the church 
to me is not an institution for fighting civic battles, but 
an institution for communion of spirit and for worship. 
In other words, it is an institution for inspiration to the 
individual. Out of the inspired individual life must 
flow the better life of the community. No charters, 
no legislative programme, no scheme of prohibition or 
of suffrage, no legal checks and balances will ever fur- 
nish any substitute for individual character and action. 
The longer I live and the more I have mixed in politics, 
the more I have participated in the life of the community, 
the more deeply I am convinced of the profound wisdom 
of the statement of Jesus that the ‘‘kingdom of God is 
within.” In bringing in that kingdom, the layman 
must not leave it all to the preacher. He, too, must be 
a contributor. And this is particularly true of our 
church; for we are, in our church, a religious democracy. 
We, not the preachers, are the church. And we must 
do it, too, without measuring too carefully the cost. 

You will remember the Scriptural story of the rich 
young man who came to Jesus, and asked what he should 
do to inherit eternal life. And Jesus said, ‘‘Give all 
your goods to the poor and follow me.’’? Whereupon 
the young man went away sad, for he had great posses- 
sions. He could not afford the sacrifice. Whereupon 
Jesus is reported to have said that a rich man had as 
much chance to enter into the kingdom as a camel had 
to go through the eye of a needle, which, as I take it, 
was only the figurative way Jesus had of stating the 
corroding influence of too much wealth upon the indi- 
vidual. But a law of character which affects the in- 
dividual affects also the nation. Shall it be said in 
the days to come that our republic, rich beyond com- 
pare, interpreting liberty to mean only self-indulgence, 
failed of its great opportunity? Shall it be said that we, 
the spiritual descendants of the Pilgrims, when met 
with the same problem, went away saddened because 
we had great possessions? ‘Time only will tell. 

“When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great Nations, how ennobling thoughts depart, 
When men change Swords for Ledgers, and desert 


The Student’s bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my Country—am I to be blamed?” 


The Boys and the Future Church. 


BY HENRY W. SPRAGUE. 


“Tf we ask how far religion exerts a stimulating in- 
fluence on the thought and imagination of a nation, we 
are met by the difficulty of determining what is the con- 
dition of mankind where no such influence is present. 
There has never been a civilized nation without a relig- 
ion; and, though many highly civilized individual men live 
without it, they are so obviously the children of a state 
of sentiment and thought in which religion has been a 
powerful factor, that no one can conjecture what a race 
of men would be like who had, during several genera- 
tions, believed themselves to be the highest beings in 
the universe, or at least out of relation to any other 
higher beings, and to be withal destined to no kind of 
existence after death.”’ 

Having thus so clearly and tersely put the question 
which is often uppermost in the minds of thoughtful 
men, Mr. John Brice concludes that ‘‘History, if she 
cannot give a complete answer to this question, tells us 
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that hitherto, civilized society has rested on religion 
and free government has prospered best among religious 
peoples.” 

With this conclusion of Mr. Brice, surely this gathering 
of Unitarian laymen will unanimously agree. Our 
fidelity to this belief is the main reason for our presence 
at this National Unitarian Conference. 

The experience of the ages teaches us that if perfec- 
tion of conduct, right-mindedness, and a sane, normal, 
and healthy moral code are to prevail throughout civ- 
ilized communities, these must be germinated, nourished, 
and brought to fruition by the development of the 
spiritual consciousness which dwells within us and which 
is the highest and noblest faculty granted by the Divine 
Father to humanity. Also, this same experience tells 
us, with equal force and certainty, that religion as in- 
doctrinated by the churches has been, and is, the prin- 
cipal instrument for the development of this spiritual 
consciousness. Therefore, bearing these truths in mind, 
the extreme importance of the-subject I am to discuss 
becomes immediately-evident; for the future prosperity 
and even the very existence of our churches are in the 
hands of the youth of the land. 

Is the work being done by the churches at the present 
time of a quality which attracts and holds our young 
people? Are they, in the impressionable, formative 
period of youth, interested in the Church, and does she 
awaken in them their higher spiritual attributes and all 
their saintlier aspirations? Are they drawn to her with 
a deep conviction that in her they must find their truest 
guide to a spiritual attitude of mind,and hence to higher 
ideals in morals and conduct? 

Now, to solve these momentous questions, we are re- 
duced to the consideration of the cold facts of the case. 
No X-ray has yet been able to penetrate the secrets of 
the human mind, and we but partially know the emo- 
tions, hopes, and aims lodged in the hearts of even our 
own children. We cannot tell definitely how much their 
inward imaginings have been stirred to the contempla- 
tion of things spiritual, or whether their religious teach- 
ing exercises upon them an influence which will develop 
into a strong religious zeal and thus lead them into 
closer relationship with the Church as they grow to 
maturity. 

Recently, at a church meeting, Mr. Smith had said 
much in praise of Messrs. Brown and Jones as “‘pillars 
of the church,’”’ whereupon Mr. Robinson, who was not 
noted for the constancy of his attendance, remarked 
that, although he could not claim the honor of being one 
of the ‘pillars’? of the church, he was entitled to the 
appellation of ‘‘flying buttress’’ by reason of his aid 
and co-operation from the outside! Are our young 
people little flying buttresses who later will develop into 
pillars of the church? ‘‘God moves in a mysterious 
way, his wonders to perform,’’ and perhaps some of the 
youngsters who appear most incorrigible in their neglect 
of the church may have implanted in them the seeds of 
an interest in religion which may lead them to stanch 
support of that institution as they reach the age of dis- 
cretion. 

However, all this is mere conjecture. We, as laymen, 
are supposed to look at this subject from the practical 
side and, thus viewed, the facts are not encouraging. 
Judging from the attendance, the Unitarian Church does 
not hold its youth with a very firm grasp. Visit any 
church service,and you will admit that the young men 
present is comparatively small. I have watched the 
trend of events in one Unitarian church for thirty years 
and know well its history for several decades preceding 
that time. That history shows a lamentable loss in the 
membership of our young people as they have strayed 
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from the fold. This experience, I am sure, is not pe- 
culiar to our church. It is doubtless true not only in 
other Unitarian churches, but in churches of all denom- 
inations, Protestant and Catholic, throughout the land. 

What has caused this lapse of interest in religion, and 
how can that interest be revived? ‘These are the two 
questions which it is our duty to consider, and the answer 
to the latter involves the problem which must be solved 
if the church is to continue to exercise a predominant 
influence in shaping the spiritual life of mankind, and 
through this life the high, moral standards, indispensable 
to human progress onwards and upwards. 

Many and powerful are the forces which are alienating 
our youth of the present day and generation from a keen 
interest in religion as taught in the churches. The 
springtime of life is the hour when the tangible, actual 
world of our being takes the firmest hold upon us, and 
absorbs us with its many and varied pursuits and in- 
terests. In youth the “Joy o’ Life’ has us firmly in 
its grip and carries us along upon ‘‘The Wheel of Things.”’ 
To the healthily and normally minded young man is the 

“Age of gold 

Ere hair turns silver, ere the 

Blood runs cold.” 
And it is wasting words to talk to the young of the van- 
ity of human wishes and human endeavor. ‘To them 
this world is not by any means a fleeting show. It is, on 
the contrary, a most beautiful and wonderful world, a 
world in which they propose to play a great part and 
accomplish great results; to 


“‘Drink life to the lees.” 
and 


“To follow knowledge like a sinking star,” 
“Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 


In youth comes the flood tide of hope, promise, and 
high ambition. Between the hour of entrance into. ac- 
tive duties and ‘‘the undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveller returns’’ there lie, what seems to the 
young, boundless years of promise, to be crowded with 
the noble and absorbing activities which nourish and 
satisfy even the finer and higher attributes of man’s 
nature. And is it not right that this should be so? 
Would we have it otherwise? With our faith in the 
“brotherhood of man’’ and ‘“‘the progress of man on- 
ward and upward forever’’ is it not true that this brother- 
hood and progress must be accomplished by an intense 
interest on the part of our youth in the development 
of man upon this planet? Would you care to have that 
interest dulled and blunted by the conviction in early 
life that all this worldly progress is of no importance, 


-compared to the life beyond the grave? And would it be 


well for the higher evolution of our race if our youth 
should, like the Orientals, ‘‘plunge in thought” and 
surrender their minds to the contemplation of the 
mysteries of the universe? 

Then let us not forget the marvellous age in which we live 
and the wonders of the material development of the time. 
Read Auerbach’s “Pictures of the Past in Germany”’ or 
the “Chronicles of the Schoenberg Cotta Family,” and 
thus realize how dull, uninteresting, flat, stale, and un- 
profitable was the life of “common folk”’ in Luther’s 
time. Or turn to Jane Austen’s novels or those of 
Madame d’Arblay and learn how limited and common- 
place was the sphere of thought and action of even 
“genteel folks’? a hundred years ago. With rudimen- 
tary education and slight means for acquiring knowledge, 
with no news of the outside world except the meagre 
accounts brought to them by the weekly stage-coach, 
with thoughts occupied by the monotonous round of 
daily duties relieved only by a little gossip with and 
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about their neighbors, no wonder that their narrow, 
vacant, and highly superstitious minds became ab- 
sorbed in the question of the salvation of their own 
individual souls, and that the religion of the day took 
deep hold upon them. 

Now all is changed. Since the French Revolution, 
since the application of steam to the development of 
power, first slowly and then rapidly, the wonders pro- 
duced by man upon this planet have flashed into view 
until now the marvels of our day far surpass the crude 
imaginings of a credulous, ignorant, and superstitious 
people which have been handed down to us under the 
name of “miracles.” Man has taught the dumb to 
speak, the blind to read, and the deaf to understand the 
speech of their fellows. Men converse by word of mouth 
fifteen hundred miles apart, and for double that distance 
communicate without the use of any visible or tangible 
agency. Intelligence, enlightenment, and education are 
everywhere and within the grasp of all men. A great 
and new principle in mechanics or philosophy or a 
mighty soul-stirring thought germinates in the brain of 
some inspired man at any world centre of learning and 
culture, and in a second this new light of knowledge or 
inspiration is flashed around the globe and the minds of 
all men are enriched and ennobled thereby. The prod- 
ucts of all nations are carried about the world with 
lightning speed and become the common property of 
all mankind. The very mechanical contrivances of 
existence which make for comfort and that cleanliness of 
living which is next to godliness are within the reach of 
the humblest of men. Comfort, security, and enlighten- 
ment are the rule, and the old forces of darkness, igno- 
rance, and superstition are fading away largely through 
the instrumentality of material development. Finally 
the air has been conquered, and men soar through the 
clear ether companions of the birds, and the psalmist’s 
vision is now fulfilled. ‘‘ Yea, he did fly upon the wings 
of the wind.”’ 

When we contemplate these marvels created by man, 
can we wonder that the young who are in the full flush 
and glow of youthful vigor and enthusiasm are caught 
up by and whirled along upon this great stream of accom- 
plishment and become so absorbed in the brilliant and 
dazzling vision that their thoughts are far away from the 
contemplation of ‘‘other worldliness’”? Must we not 
even go farther and admit that in the activities of our 
modern life there is found much that tends to satisfy the 
high ideals of our purest and noblest youths? 

“In the ethical world,’’ said Miinsterberg, ‘“‘a materi- 
alistic position would be one in which the aim of life was 
enjoyment, while the point of view would be idealistic 
which found its motive, not in the pleasant consequences 
of the deed, but in the value of the deed itself. If we 
hold fast to the meaning of materialism and idealism in 
this ethical sense, we shall see clearly that it is entirely 
indifferent whether the people who have these diametri- 
cally opposed views of life are themselves busy with 
tangible or intangible things. The man who looks at 
life materialistically acts, not for the act itself, but for 
the comfortable consequences which that act may have; 
and these consequences may satisfy the selfish pleasure 
as well if they are immaterial as if they are material 
objects. It is indifferent whether he works for the satis- 
faction of the appetites, for the hoarding up of treasures, 
or for the gratification to be found in politics, science, or 
act. He is still a materialist so long as he has not devo- 
tion, so long as he uses art only as a means to pleasure, 
science only as a source of fame, politics as a source of 
power, and, in general, so longfas the labor that he does 
is only the means to an end.{_ But the,man who is an 
idealist in life acts because he believes in the value of 
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the deed. It makes no difference to him whether he is 
working on material or intellectual concerns; whether 
he speaks in rhymes, paints, governs, or judges; whether 
he builds bridges and railroad tracks, drains swamps and 
irrigates deserts, delves into the earth or traverses the 
forces of nature.” 

In this sense the life of our American youth, occupied, 
as he. may be, entirely with material problems, affords 
much opportunity for the development of his ideals. 
Whatsoever his hand finds to do he does with all his 
heart and soul and strength, because he strives for per- 
fection in his work. Moreover, our young men of the 
present day are taught that their efforts in material 
pursuits are not vain and useless strivings, but that such 
efforts play a high part in the development of the Divine 
Will with mankind. ‘Probably no greater evolution has 
occurred in religious thought than the change in our 
opinions of the relation of God to man. Man is no 
longer looked upon at a miserable sinner, born in iniquity 
and with no purpose of life but to fast and pray that he 
may save his soul from eternal torture: the Divine is 
not now a far-off abstraction, a stern and unrelenting 
jurist ready to judge the quick and the dead. ‘‘We find 
divinity everywhere, not only expressed and manifest 
in mankind, but also in the ordered wonders of the world 
which surrounds us.’’ With our belief in the Fatherhood 
of God has come our faith in his beneficence and for- 
giving kindliness and his ever-pervading presence, and 
our faith in God is built upon our faith in man; for we 
find our expression of divinity in the best and highest 
attributes of man. Indeed, what do we know of divinity 
except as expressed by man? ‘The human understanding, 
the human imagination, are responsible for all we feel, 
think, or imagine of God; therefore we say that we are 
very close to the Divine, for the highest and holiest of 
our thoughts are at one with and part of the Divine 
thought. God has need of us, just as we cannot live in 
the higher life without him. Do you remember George 
Eliot’s “Stradivarius”? In reply to the question of 
his friend Naldo, the painter, Stradivarius says :— 

“My work is mine, 
And, heresy or not, if my hand slacked, 
I should rob God, since he is fullest good,— 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. 


I say, not God himself can make man’s best 
Without best men to help him. 


‘°Tis God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands; he could not make 
Antonio Stradivarius’ violins 
Without Antonio.”’ 


And so it is that with this new thought of the relation 
of man to God implanted in their minds, our youths are 
convinced that in the exercise of their highest endeavor 
in their daily tasks they are best aiding in the accomplish- 
ment of the Divine Will. 

Again, we must remember that our young people are 
brought up in an atmosphere surcharged with liberty,— 
liberty of action and liberty of thought. This is true, 
not only of our political system, but in the religious 
teachings of the day, and especially in the teachings of 
the Unitarian Church. We see all around us, in nature 
and in man, constant change, progress, growth, and de- 
velopment; nothing is still; nothing is to-day what it 
was yesterday. The law of evolution, of progress, of a 
forward march upward and onward, is the law of the 
universe. This is a beautiful and inspiring law: it is 
the great fact which makes life well worth living. 

Unitarians believe that this great law of progress, 
ever onward and upward, applies to religion as well as 
to all other conditions of nature and man in the universe. 
It is impossible for them to understand how reasoning 
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men can believe that the last word on this, the greatest 
of all problems in our relations to the universe, was 
spoken nineteen hundred years ago. They believe that 
the best spiritual life and hope is obtained by ever 
seeking and striving for something new, higher, and 
loftier in our religious faith. They welcome all changes, 
all new thoughts, all developments of new ideas on this 
complex and uncertain theme. Their thought is not to 
have a fixed faith and to stick to it, but that 


“The thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns,” 


and they are not only ready, but eager to change, broaden, 
amplify, and develop their faith just as rapidly as they 
may acquire new thought and higher enlightenment. 
They believe that our spiritual natures need constant 
exercise and nourishment, as well as our bodily frames, 
and that the highest form of expression of true reverence 
and religious aspiration is to be found in the constant 
and untiring search after new spiritual impressions, 
thoughts, and awakening in religious life. They want 
to investigate, inquire, and constantly maintain a never- 
ceasing truth for the truth; for they believe with St. 
John that, ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.”’ 

This is, to my mind, a very noble and inspiring doc- 
trine, but its immediate effect is to weaken the close 
relation of the young to the Church as an institution. 
Custom, tradition, and conformity no longer govern in 
that relation: on the contrary, our youths are imbued 
with the spirit of initiative and self-reliance in working 
out their own philosophy of life and its relation to 
spiritual thought hitherto solely portrayed and con- 
trolled by the churches. It follows that our Unitarian 
youth learn non-conformity and freedom and self-re- 
liance in religious belief and observance as part of their 
religious teaching. ‘The result is they are leaving the 
Church because they do not deem it essential to a re- 
ligious life in the highest and best interpretation of that 
many-sided word “‘religion.”’ 

In my humble judgment, the first and paramount 
duty of the Church, in order to hold our boys in firm al- 
legiance, is to put herself in complete harmony with this 
spirit of the age which I have attempted to portray, and 
to show by every pulpit utterance and by the direction 
of all her activities that she is in deep sympathy with 
and would foster and encourage these ideals in our 
youth, and thus guide this mighty flow of material 
progress to the straight gate and along the narrow way 
which leadeth unto life. Let her constant sermon be 
that he is the best and truest servant of God who is the 
truest and best servant of humanity; and that every 
man who, in the work of his life, no matter how humble, 
labors to accomplish his ideal of perfection, and follows 
the admonition of St. Luke, ““Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might,” is a servant of 
humanity and thus a servant of God. 

Not by anathemas from the pulpit and not by any 
teaching purely spiritual and dealing solely with the 
metaphysical aspects of religion can the young be brought 
in closer relations with the Church. Rather should 
the Church seek to understand and sympathize with 
these present-day interests and ambitions of our young 
people, and do her utmost to direct these modern ten- 
dencies along the ways which end in spiritual awakening 
and enlightenment. It is useless to preach the doctrine 
of the ‘‘simple life.’”’ There is no simple life. With 
the evolution of our material world, and as men strive 
to bring to perfection the work which their hands find 


.to do, we get farther and farther away from the simple 


life, and all human relations become more complex, 
strenuous, and involved. This is the inevitable and 
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irresistable tendency of the time. You cannot stop 
this tendency any more than you can check the water 
at the brink of Niagara. Men will labor, men will pro- 
duce, and, especially in America, such labor and pro- 
duction result in a supply of creature comforts and 
luxuries which mankind will not spurn and cast aside,, 
but which must be reckoned with by all religious teachers 
as one of the great forces of our time. The Church must 
throw herself into this modern world, and mould and 
fashion it, so that it may not mar and debase our higher 
natures, but rather be an elevating and uplifting in- 
fluence in the moral and spiritual progress of the race. 
Thus to prove her accord with modern progress, the 
Church should show an interest in and a sympathy 
with all reforms, and should applaud the efforts of men 
to ameliorate and elevate the conditions of living of 
every class of society, and to lead mankind to the useful 
and the good. Thus can she come in closer contact 
with the spirit of the times. 

Finally, what are the practical steps which the Church 
must take to enlist the co-operation and interest of our 
boys? I have talked with ministers and laymen of 
other denominations, and find that the tendency of the 
young to lose their allegiance to the Church is felt in all 
Christian churches. Indeed, the evil, as it is generally 
considered, is so pronounced that the ministers are much 
concerned and are resorting to what may be called 
artificial means to retain the interest of the young people 
of their denominations. The churches are organizing 
many “side shows’’ to attract and hold the attention 
of the boys and girls. They build parish houses where 
they entertain and amuse the youngsters of their parish 
with billiards, bowling-alleys, gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, military drills, theatres, dances, suppers, and all 
manner of harmless diversions and amusements. They 
emphasize the social side of life, and seek to make the 
church attractive as a social centre. Thus they try to 
bind and cement the interest of the young in the Church, 
trusting that with the progress of the years, when the 
trials, woes, and afflictions of life have done their work in 
weakening the youthful ambitions and enthusiasms, 
and with the dawning of a more serious contemplation 
of life, the Church may have these young people within 
her fold, where she can direct them to a higher spiritual 
awakening. 

You cannot hold the attention of youth by admonition 
and sermonizing. If our churches would retain the 
allegiance of the practical young people of the present 
day, she must give them some practical, tangible work 
to do. The church must be made a social centre, a 
club-house where our youths and maidens can meet for 
mutual intercourse and co-operation in charitable work. 
It should be the source from which should flow all proj- 
ects for social reforms and philanthropic enterprises. 
Her young should be taught in their earliest youth that 
great lesson that service to God is service to man. 

Also it is my opinion that radical changes must be 
effected by our Unitarian churches in the character of 
our church edifices and Sunday-school rooms and in the 
nature of the lessons taught and the ceremonies observed. 
In our manners, customs, and laws we are drifting far 
away from the rigid, puritanical type. As the age pro- 
gresses with its richer and ampler material development, 
the austere asceticism of New England is passing away. 
Never in recorded history has religion been successfully 
developed and maintained solely by the use of the intel- 
lect. No mortal ever entered the kingdom of heaven 
in this world or in the world to come simply by the exer- 
cise of his reasoning faculties. In the evolution of all 
spiritual beliefs and awakenings sentiment, the imagina- 
tion and all the varied and complex emotional sides of 
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man’s nature have played perhaps the most important 
part. Therefore I say that with the richer material 
development with which we are surrounded the endeavor 
should be to beautify the church and the Sunday-school. 
Let ennobling and inspiring architecture aid in awakening 
religious sentiment just as it has done for ages in the 
great cathedrals of Europe. Let there be music of high 
quality, poetry, and beautiful works of art, and let all of 
the fine arts contribute to inspire and uplift the senti- 
ment and imagination. Let there be more form and 
ceremony, more of the “pomp and circumstance’’ of 
religious observance. These appeal to the young and 
are not without high purpose in awakening in all man- 
kind sentiments of piety and reverence. Let Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Psalm of Life,” as well as the Beatitudes, be 
engraved upon the wall of every place dedicated to 
religious instruction, so that it may become engraved 
upon the hearts of every scholar. Let the young people 
hear rather less of the Old Testament stories, and let 
there be substituted the glowing and inspiring stories of 
saints, martyrs, and heroes of our present day,—men who 
have been great in action and great in thought and have 
played great parts in the onward progress of the modern 
world. Surely, the capacity to write noble and inspiring 
English did not vanish in King James’sday. If you are 
familiar with the ‘‘Responsive Service of Dedication of our 
Unitarian Churches’? composed by our well-beloved Dr. 
Gannett and other ministers of our faith, you know that 
we have a ritual done in poetic and most inspiring words. 
Certainly these same men could give to our children 
brief stories of these modern martyrs, saints, and heroes, 
couched in language so beautiful and convincing that 
these great lives would become indelibly stamped upon 
the hearts and minds of our children, and thus be a 
source of inspiration and helpfulness, uplifting and en- 
nobling their paths through life. 

Also let our clergy compose a ritual embodying the 
principles of our Unitarian faith, and let this ritual be 
repeated at every service in every Sunday-school. The 
children will thus become familiar with the noble and 
inspiring truths upon which modern Unitarianism is 
founded. In time this ritual will be learned by rote, so 
that it influences their waking hours, and so that it will 
be helpful to them in maintaining high principles and 
lofty ideals in all their avocations, and will strengthen 
and confirm their allegiance to the Church. 

But I fear I have exceeded my allotted time and must 
come to an abrupt conclusion. For once my sympathies 
are with the minister who is forced by the demands of 
an impatient and inexorable congregation to confine 
himself to twenty-minute sermons. I have tried in 
what I have said to emphasize the fact that our young 
people are not bound to the Church by ties of close alle- 
giance, and as the first step towards remedying this evil 
to show the sources whence the evil springs. Also, I 
have suggested that the Church by its utterances from 
the pulpit and by its active work should show a com- 
plete and profound sympathy and co-operation with 
this great spirit of the modern world which holds our 
young so tightly in its grasp; and that by this means 
and also by enriching, elaborating, and modernizing the 
church edifices and ceremonials, much can be done to 
attract and interest our boys and girls during that most 
delicate and sensitive period of youth when the emotions 
and susceptibilities are so keen and play so important a 
part in forming their minds and characters. 

But this great work is primarily the task of the clergy- 
men of the Unitarian faith. It is for them to realize the 
evil and to find and apply the remedy. It is our duty 
to lend a helping hand and to aid and cheer them on 
their way. 
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An Empress. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


Robed in rich, royal velvet, 

As the summer season wanes, 
The proud, imperial Dahlia 

A short, brilliant session reigns. 


Fold on fold of glowing ruby, 
Royal purple, gleaming white, 

Pale pink to deepest crimson, 
Yellow, dazzling as sunlight. 


Tall and stately rules the Dahlia 
O’er her realm still lingering near, 

In the old-time garden border, 
Empress of the passing year. 


A Unitarian Clambake in the State 
of Washington. 


BY KATE STEVENS BINGHAM. 


I telephoned to the steamer to find out 
if the Unitarian Clambake was to take 
place as planned, for it was such a sombre, 
threatening kind of a day, I had serious 
misgivings about whether or not to go. 
The answer being in the affirmative, cou- 
pled with the fact that I had alreadly pur- 
chased my ticket, which to a genuine New 
Englander with all the thrift that term im- 
plies would help to turn the scale every 
time, decided me to make the venture. On 
arriving at the wharf I found that, although 
the sky was as overcast as ever I was, to 
make use of a French idiom, learned in my 
childhood, au pais de connaissance; for, in 
looking about me at the people crowded 
on the little steamer, I discovered many 
Unitarians, including, besides laymen and 
sisters, ministers from up and down the 
Pacific Coast. At this sight I began to feel 
quite triumphant; for, away from Boston, 
our denomination is decidedly in the minor- 
ity, especially as just at this time the omi- 
nous gray clouds lifted a little, letting old 
Sol and a bit of blue sky appear, which in a 
trice transfigured the hitherto somewhat 
melancholy looking landscape, bringing out 
vividly the green coloring of the indented 
shore line of Puget Sound, adding a touch 
of blue to the leaden-hued waters of Elliott 
Bay, and showing off to advantage, as we 
sailed out of the harbor, Seattle,—‘‘The 
Queen City,’—on her imperial site, high 
hills curving in a crescent around the bay. 

An hour’s sail across the Sound, passing 
by on our way Port Madison on Bainbridge 
Island, where in place of the erstwhile buz- 
ing saw-mill there is now a summer resort, 
brought us to a long wharf built on piles 
extending far out into the water, which led 
to the Suquamish Indian Reservation where 
we were to hold our clambake. Here we 
disembarked, and, after reaching the road, 
which ran along the bluff, passed the little 
school-house where the Indian children 
learn the three R’s, and the post-office 
next door, then turned away from the 
Sound and entered an old apple orchard, 
almost hidden from sight by large native 
trees. Here baskets were deposited in 
the neighborhood of a long table, impro- 
vised from rough boards laid on logs, which 
stood beneath a wide-spreading maple-tree. 
An Indian now came along, accompanied by 
his squaw and four little children, carrying 
buckets filled with small clams in the shell. 
With the assistance of the white men the 
Indian gathered together a pile of broken 
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limbs and logs, and set fire to it. ‘Then, 
when it was well ablaze, scattered the burn- 
ing brands, laid stones over them, upon 
which he threw fresh ferns, just cut down 
for the purpose and thoroughly dampened, 
and upon the whole heap deposited the con- 
tents of the buckets. » It was not long be- 
fore thick clouds of steam began to ascend 
from the pile and the delicious fragrance 
of cooking clams to permeate the air. 
While this had been taking place, some of 
the Seattle matrons and young girls had 
been spreading the table with snowy cloths 
and placing on them a most tempting array 
of articles brought forth from the numerous 
aforesaid baskets. The guests of the occa- 
sion had, in the mean while, been intensely 
interested in watching the whole process 
from beginning to end, as we stood about 
in groups or sat on prostrate trees and 
stumps. We felt for the time being, as 
we looked about us, especially in seeing the 
Indian family, which gave a touch of wild- 
ness to the scene, as though we were leading 
the simple life away out here in Washington, 
far from the East, with its overcrowded 
cities. 

At this juncture some one suggested that, 
as there was time for a stroll before the clams 
would be baked, we might visit the cemetery 
where the remains of old Seattle, the Indian 
chief for whom the great metropolis of the 
North-west was named, lie buried. Very 
much interested at learning this,—for we were 
unaware that, so to speak, we were upon 
classic ground,—a number of us started for 
the place. I was so fortunate as to fall 
in with a prominent business man of Seattle, 
moreover an old settler and a Unitarian,— 
a combination of attributes which made him 
a particularly desirable companion for 
this occasion,—who on his side was equally 
pleased when he discovered that I was the 
daughter of the first governor of Washington, 
Gen. Isaac Ingalls Stevens, thus, through 
my parentage, closely connected with much 
of the early history of this State. I will say 
here that the term “old settler’’ does not 
necessarily imply an aged person, for I was 
told that, owing to the great influx of new- 
comers into Washington during the past 
few years, any one who has lived in the State 
six years receives this appellation. Strictly 
speaking, however, an old settler, or pioneer, 
must have arrived in the country prior to 
Jan. 1, 1860, or be eligible to membership 
in the pioneer organizations of California, 
Oregon, Idaho, and British Columbia, in 
order to be entitled to membership in the 
Washington Pioneer Association, which it is 
now considered as much of an honor to be 
eligible to as it is for a New Englander to be 
able to belong to the Mayflower Society. 

My new acquaintance told me that this 
locality where we now were used to be the 
headquarters of Seattle and of his forefathers 
for generations back, that an ancestral 
house, made of cedar, formerly stood near 
where we were to hold our clambake. 
This house was an unusually large habita- 
tion for an Indian, big enough, in fact, to 
accommodate a number of families at the 
same time, with carved thunder birds at 
each of the corner posts. Now all that re- 
mains of the once famous building is a pile 
of old lumber. It was from this spot that 
in 1855 Seattle’s daughter, afterwards called 
by the whites Princess Angeline, to- 
gether with Mrs. Maynard, the wife of one 
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of the white settlers, was paddled in her 
canoe across the Sound, one stormy night, 
to where the man-of-war, the Decatur, lay 
at anchor, so as to give warning to Capt. 
Gansevoort, its commander, that the Klick- 
itat Indians had come from east of the 
mountains, and with Leschi, the hostile 
Sound chief, were ready to attack the infant 
settlement, then consisting of some half a 
dozen houses. This timely notice was the 
means of saving the lives of many white 
people, for the shot fired from the howitzer 
of the naval vessel killed so many Indians 
and so thoroughly frightened others that the 
hostiles were glad enough to get away from 
this, to them, new method of dealing de- 
struction. It was at Point Elliott and at 
Point No-Point, or Hahd Skus, not far from 
here that Gov. Stevens, named by the 
Indians Teek-seets, meaning Ruffled Hair, 
made his memorable treaties with some 
thousands of the Puget Sound Indians, 
among others~with Chief Seattle, head of 
the tribes in and around what is now the 
great city of that name. By these treaties 
they have remained in force ever since the 
Indians consented to relinquish their title 
to the country and to live on reservations, 
this one, Suquamish, being one of them. 

We now turned off of the road along the 
bluff where we had been walking, into a 
most attractive looking wood road, shaded 
overhead by evergreen, alder, and maple 
trees, which brought us to the spot for 
which we were seeking,—the cemetery. Pass- 
ing through a rustic gate in the rail fence 
surrounding the place, we came into the 
graveyard. It was overgrown with tall 
grasses, blackberry and other vines, with 
here and there tall spikes of wild foxglove, 
both pink and white in hue, which gave a 
pleasant variety of color to the prevalent 
green of the trees and grass, and the gray 
of the heavens. Walking to one side of the 
cemetery we Game to a modest stone shaft, 
about four feet high, on which were in- 
scribed the words ‘‘Noah Seattle. Died June 
7, 1866. Probably about eighty years of 
age. Erected by Dr. Maynard, Arthur A. 
Denny, and several other persons whose 
names are given in appreciation of his kind- 
ness to us when we first came to the country.” 
Only a few words, but what a fine character 
they give to this untutored Indian! Wewere 
sensibly touched by this tribute to old Seat- 
tle’s worth, and glad that we had had the op- 
portunity of visiting his burial-place. Seeing 
this graveyard recalled to my friend his 
visit to Boston, the past winter, when he 
had been much interested in visiting the 
Old Granary Burial Ground, that of King’s 
Chapel, and the one in the Common, under 
which the subway runs. 

When we got back to the picnic ground 
from our walk, everything was in readiness 
for the feast: the clams were steamed, the 
aroma of freshly-made coffee greeted our 
nostrils, and, with appetites whetted by the 
fresh air, exercise, and novel surroundings, 
we appreciated to the utmost the tempting 
viands before us, and thought, as we ate 
the clams, how many times old Chief Seattle 
and his people had partaken of these tasty 
bivalves in bygone days in the big ranchery 
near by. 

While we were thus pleasantly engaged, 
the clouds, which had been gathering to- 
gether in a most threatening manner, gave 
warning by letting down a few raindrops, 
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that it would be well for us to betake our- 
selves to some more sheltered spot. So, 
collecting together our things, we walked 
back to the school-house and post-office, 
where we were sheltered from the rain, which 
soon began to come down in earnest, until 
it was time for us to go down the wharf 
in order to board the steamer as it came 
along for Seattle. Fortunately, before our 
voyage across the Sound was ended the 
storm had passed, which gave us an oppor- 
tunity of going on deck and viewing the 
city as we approached it. With innumer- 
able electric lights dotting the hills far and 
wide and the shore at their feet, electric 
signs which reached far above the business 
streets adding their brilliant glow to the 
general illumination, and far to our right 
Lunar Park a perfect blaze of electricity, the 
sight presented to our gaze was one well 
worth seeing. We all felt, in bidding each 
other adieu, glad that we had taken the trip, 
not alone for its historical value, but also 
from having enjoyed the companionship of 
so many loyal Unitarians. 

Now I must add a little sequel to this 
story of the old chief’s grave. A few days 
after the Unitarian clambake I was taking 
an early morning stroll in Seattle when I 
happened to come across Bunnie, who, with 
his faithful terrier dog, was playing out of 
doors. ‘‘Come Bunnie,” I said, ‘‘let us take 
a walk,’’ then, noticing some white object 
through the wild trees and shrubs, which 
effectually screened the cemetery near by 
from the house I was visiting, I added, 
“Let's visit the cemetery.’’ Bunnie assented 
and started ahead; for, never having been 
there, I was unfamiliar with the way. We 
reached the cemetery grounds, and, walking 
along one of the avenues which led to the 
top of the hill—any one who has visited 
Seattle knows that every walk goes up or 
down a hill,— Bunnie suddenly came to a 
standstill. Naturally I followed his exam- 
ple, then, in an absent kind of a way, 
looked about me. I found that we were 
standing in front of a stone monument, very 
similar in design and size to that of old 
Seattle's, which I have already described. 
But what was my surprise, upon reading 
the inscription upon the stone, to find these 
words, “Princess Angeline, Daughter of 
Chief Seattle. Died May 31, 1896. Erected 
by the whites.‘‘ Here.the names were 
given, in recognition of her good quali- 
ties, or something to this effect. This was 
surely a coincidence to have thus, in 
such an unpremeditated manner, within a 
few days, visited the graves of these two 
Indians, so closely related to one another, 
yet buried so far apart. Bunnie must have 
been in the habit of accompanying his 
parents to the cemetery when they showed 
their visitors the noteworthy monuments 
there, and, though too young to appreciate 
why they stopped to look at Angeline’s 
grave, was yet keen enough to realize that 
it meant something which people were in- 
terested in seeing. 2 

Throughout the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, picture postal cards of Chief 
Seattle and his daughter Princess Angeline 
were in much demand by tourists to the 
Fair. That of the chief represents an old 
man seated in armchair, wearing a buck- 
skin shirt, and with his lower limbs hidden 
by a blanket. His long hair is parted in the 
middle and brushed smoothly away from 
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his temples. In his lap rests a hat which 
is woven of the same materials and in the 
same manner as the beautiful baskets of 
the Puget Sound Indians, with heraldic 
designs, as a thunder bird and a fish, worked 
in in the brim. 

Princess Angeline, who at the time she 
died was a widow and washed clothes for 
the white people, is, in the postal card, a 
typical looking old Indian squaw. Her 
white hair is partially concealed by a highly 
colored handkerchief knotted under her chin, 
while over her shoulders is tightly drawn 
a purple plaid shawl. The countenances of 
both father and daughter are shrewd, sen- 
sible, and very kindly. 


Literature. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By William J. 
Long, Ph.D. Ginn & Co.: Boston.—The 
book is unusual, a compound of the virtues 
and faults attending tremendous sincerity 
and enthusiasm, addressed to the secondary 
school student with great apparent sym- 
pathy, and yet at first sight appearing some- 
what better adapted to his teacher. The 
best features of the book are the admirable 
biographies, and the summaries which close 
the account of the various periods. These 
are brief and remarkably readable. Through 
the earlier part of the book the literary 
criticism is lively and acceptable. When the 
reader, however, turns to the modern litera- 
ture, he feels that in some cases an unfortu- 
nate choice of the works of some of the prin- 
cipal authors has been made. We arte told 
that Vanity Fair is not the most wholesome 
of Thackeray’s works, that A Tale of Two 
Cities is Dickens’s most notable novel. A 
different point of disagreement is raised by 
the individual appreciation of Browning’s 
work. He says, “His is the voice of the 
Anglo-Saxon, standing up in the face of all 
obstacles, and saying ‘I can and will.’ He 
is, therefore, far more radically English than 
is Tennyson, and it may be for this reason 
that he is the more studied, and that, while 
the youth delights in Tennyson, manhood is 
better satisfied with Browning.’ If the in- 
experienced student is somewhat puzzled at 
this metaphorical characterization of Brown- 
ing, it will not be surprising, and we can 
only explain by quoting from the preface 
the author’s statement that ‘‘a text-book is 
not a catechism, but a storehouse, in which 
one finds what he wants and some good 
things besides”; and we may reflect that 
the author will not be disappointed if he 
appeals only to the more mature students. 
Appreciations of various authors (as, for 
instance, when Swift is characterized as 
raging with a purposeless, destructive bit- 
terness) are expressed too much from a per- 
sonal point of view to find wide acceptance; 
but, as this is perhaps inseparable from the 
enthusiasm with which the book is prepared, 
it is an honorable failing. ‘The student will 
find in this volume many helpful contrivances 
in the form of convenient biographies, sum- 
maries, careful selections from works not 
easily accessible except to advanced students, 


and painstaking bibliographies. To the 
teacher the book must prove valuable. 
From THE Book oF Lire. By Richard 


Burton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net.—Clear thought and high aim are 
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here, and one finds an intellectual pleasure 
in scanning the poems which Mr. Burton has 
collected. They do not call one with the 
irresistible note of poetry that inevitably 
seems to reveal one’s self to one’s self; and 
their objectivity sometimes interferes with 
the poignant, dramatic appeal that they 
barely miss. The poet sees the steamship 
stoker, the miner, the sweatshop worker, 
the factory child with the eyes of a reformer. 
He pleads the cause of the dumb animals, 
and mourns over the close places through 
which God’s gift, the air, cannot sweep. 
He muses over Keats’s grave in Rome, sings 
the ballade of the brave, or follows the 
majestic rhythm of the rise and fall of na- 
tions. It will be seen that he has no narrow 
choice of subjects. The following is one 
of the more striking poems, though not 
perhaps, one of the more distinctly char- 
acteristic :— 
He is the discard of the pack; 

He wonders, as he’s tossed aside, 
What miss was his, what sorry lack, 

In what he erred, for whom he died? 


The two and fifty, comrades good, 
He loved; he yearned to play the game; 
The rules he thought he understood, 
Chances for glory or for shame. 


And so, highheartedly, he leapt 

Into the maze of queens and kings; 
In careless wise, the Great Adept 

His soul into a corner flings. 


See, the once merry knave lies low, 
Puzzled he broods his fortune black: 

This one thing only doth he know, 
He is the discard of the pack. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT. 
The Life of the Universe, by Svante Arrhe- 
nius; The Origin of the New Testament, 
by William Wrede; Jesus and Paul, by Dr. 
Arnold Meyer; Christianity and Islam, 
by C. H. Becker, Ph.D.; The Transmigra- 
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tion of Souls, by D. Alfred Bertholet. Lon- 
don and New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Arrhenius furnishes a title slightly mis- 
leading because his work is not a mere 
treatise on the evolution of the universe. 
It is that, but it is also a history of the 
evolution of ideas concerning the universe 
from the earliest days of the Greek phi- 
losophers to our own time. Wrede’s Or- 
.gin of the New Testament is a frank criti- 
cism of the New Testament writings from 
an historical point of view. The author 
sees no reason for rejecting the authorship 
of Paul in the case of five epistles, of which 
the principal one is that addressed to the 
Romans, and finds in the Gospels very 
early records of the belief of those who 
shaped the course of Christianity. The 
old argument for the credibility of the 
gospel writers as personal witnesses passes 
out of sight. In Christianity and Islam we 
have a comparison of the two religions, 
showing the relationship of Mohammedan- 
ism both to Christianity and to the pagan 
religions which preceded it, also showing 
the mutual influence of these two great 
religions upon each other. ‘The possibil- 
ity of a renaissance for Islam in the East 
is pointed out and made probable, with a 
resultant progress corresponding to that of 
Christianity. Under thetitle, Jesus and Paul, 
Meyer makes a contrast between Paul, 
who was really a gnostic, and Jesus, who was 
no gnostic. There were, however, in both 
of them great thoughts which were to shape 
the life of the world. The work of both 
Jesus and Paul we are to receive and treat 
with the utmost freedom. The Transmigra- 
tion of Souls isa fascinating subject, and we 
have in this little volume a succinct ac- 
count of the doctrine with quotations which 
bring it into relations with the modern 
scientific law of evolution. 


THE Story or Isaac Brock. By Walter 
R. Nursey. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.— 
Isaac Brock, described in the sub-title of this 
book as ‘“‘hero, defender, and saviour of 
Upper Canada in 1812,” was born in Guern- 
sey, commissioned as colonel of a marching 
regiment before he was thirty, initiated into 
aetive service under Nelson, and ordered 
to Canada, where he soon commanded the 
troops of both Upper and Lower Canada, 
and, as war became unavoidable, succeeded 
Gore as president.and administrator. The 
story of Brock’s relations with ‘Tecumseh, 
the attack on Detroit and Hull’s victory, 
with subsequent events, lead up to the 
battle of Queenston Heights, where Brock 
fell, pierced by the rifle ball of an Ohio scout. 
This book is the first volume of the Cana- 
dian Heroes Series, to be published under 
the auspices of the Ontario Library Associ- 
ation and recommended by the inspector of 
public libraries. It is part of the syste- 
matic attempt to instruct Canadian youth 
in the history of their country and awaken 
the patriotism that need not look solely 
to the mother country for instances of 
courage and devotion. 


Boys AND GIRLS OF SEVENTY-SEVEN. By 
Mary P. Wells Smith. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25.—Mrs. Smith is as 
much at home with the Wellses and Rices 
and Wilsons of the eighteenth century as 
with her twentieth-century neighbors in 
Greenfield, and her stories of their doings 
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connect the generations in common inter- 
est and traditions. That one may read the 
names of her characters on tombstones in 
different towns of Western Massachusetts 
or recognize their descendants in many a 
Massachusetts family to-day gives a sense 
of historical reality to her stories, but the 
interest of her tales neither begins-nor ends 
there. It is good that New England chil- 
dren should appreciate something of the 
small beginnings by which their ances- 
tors attained prosperity and achieved 
character. This volume of the Deerfield 
Series takes the young Wellses through the 
Revolutionary War, bringing out especially 
the stress and strain that it meant to the 
quiet farming folk at home, when they had 
sent their boys to the support of the Conti- 
nental Army. ‘The story is crowned by the 
surrender of Cornwallis. 


RECENT CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. Studies 
in Christian Thought and Life during the 
last seventy-five years by professors and 
alumni of Hartford Theological Seminary, in 
celebration of its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
Edited by L. B. Paton. The Macmillan 
Company.—The Congregational clergyman 
who is reported to have said several years 
ago that Hartford Theological Seminary was 
not only behind the age, but even behind the 
ages, will probably revise his opinion after 
reading this noteworthy volume in which 
the changes of the past seventy-five years 
are chronicled under the category of prog- 
ress. The book contains eighty-three essays, 
each about seven pages in length, prepared 
by seventy-seven different authors, all of 
whom have been in some way connected 
with the Seminary, and covering almost the 
entire field of Christian interest. With but 
few exceptions all the articles have decided 
merit, and some are excellent, while all are 
modestly reticent concerning the part which 
Hartford has played in the developments 
described. 


THE HOMESTEADERS. By Kate and 
Virgil D. Bayles. Chicago: A. C, McClurg 
& Co, $1.50.—Two innocent ‘‘tender- 


feet,’ a boy and his sister take up land in 
Dakota just as the strife between the masters 
of the cattle ranges and the settlers is be- 
coming fierce and deadly. Without know- 
ing why, these two honest and well-bred 
young people excite the active hostility of 
some of their neighbors. Many tragical 
incidents occur, and at last the strife 
culminates in open warfare. Friends come 
to the rescue from among their neighbors, 
who admire the pluck of the young people 
and learn to love them for their noble quali- 
ties, They have allies, white, Indian, and 
a half-breed girl, who work and fight for 
them, A love-story runs through the tale 
of adventure, and finally the tragedy ends 
in peace, as the wild life of the plains and 
prairies fades away in the light of advancing 
civilization, 


DorotHy Brown. By Nina Rhoades. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.50.—Miss Rhoades’s new book ought to 
bring her into new prominence among the 
writers for girls. She has served her ap- 
prenticeship with the smaller children, and 
now she has proved that she can write with 
equal understanding and sympathy for an 
older set. The romantic situations of the 
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plot are based on the abduction of a small 
girl, whose parents suppose her to have been 
burned to death in a theatre fire. The vi- 
cissitudes of her early life, her experiences 
at boarding school, the complications that 
arise during a visit at the Profile House in 
the White Mountains, and the final events 
that lead to the solution of the mystery make 
up a story in which the interest is well sus- 
tained. Miss Rhoades writes in an agree- 
able, animated style, and she is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of her wider venture. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION. By Mary Roberts 
Coolidge, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.75 net.—This is an elaborate, 
candid, and liberal account and description 
of Chinese immigration, together with its 
causes and consequences. Nothing to cor- 
respond to it in thoroughness has been at- 
tempted before, and no one has treated 
the subject with more fairness and accuracy. 
The author does not hold a brief for or 
against labor unions or the Chinese. She 
attempts, and we think with success, to 
show what place the Chinese, properly dis- 
tributed and properly treated, may have 
in our American civilization. The book is a 
mine of information and has a moral quality 
of the kind which ought to temper all dis- 
cussions into which enter race prejudice 
and industrial antagonism 


THe CourTIN’, By James Russell Lowell 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. $1.50.—Set to pictures by 
Arthur I. Keller and daintily bound in blue, 
white, and gold, this elegant edition of one 
of Lowell’s most popular poems reminds 
the general public that Christmas is at hand. 
The text of the poem is reproduced from 
an autograph copy contributed to a fair 
in Baltimore. The history of the poem as 
told in the preface is a curious one. ‘The 
original fragment, afterward extended into 
the poem in its present form, was impro- 
vised to meet the printer’s demand for 
“More Copy” to fill a blank page. In 
answer to a popular demand the poet ex- 
tended it, and finally sent it to a Sanitary 
Commission *Fair tobe sold for the benefit 
of the cause. 
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ANNE OF AVONLEA. By L. M. Montgomery. 
Boston, L.C. Page&Co. $1.50-——Lovers— 
and they have been proved to be many—of 
Anne of Green Gables will be glad to read 
her later doings after she was promoted to 
the dignity of keeping school and having a 
love affair of her own. Her facility for get- 
ting into remarkable scrapes and her posi- 
tive genius for getting out of them with 
some advantage have not lessened in her 
years of study; and she keeps the same 
fresh, eager interest in life, the same adora- 
tion of romance, the same directness of in- 
tention that made her interesting as a child. 
Her experiences as a school teacher are very 
amusing, and the gentle surrender at the 
end of the story is just what one might have 
expected of Anne. 


NERVES AND COMMON SENSE. By Annie 

Payson Call. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net.—Not all the books on nervous 
strain are entirely sensible in the ground 
taken nor practical in their suggestions, but 
Miss Call’s go straight to the heart of the 
matter, and have proved their worth to 
thousands. The folly of over-fatigue, the 
wickedness of nervous resistance to the in- 
evitable, the weakness that exaggerates 
petty disappointments, all seem childishness 
to be outgrown, as one reads these helpful 
and encouraging pages. As Miss Call was 
one of the very first to draw attention to 
unnecessary nervous strain and attempt to 
relieve it, so she is also among the best and 
most practical of advisers. 
PRUE AT ScHooL,. By Amy Brooks. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.—Prue’s quaint way of talking and her 
constant good nature make the little country 
girl a favorite at home and at school. The 
adventures of Hi Babson, the playmate, who, 
as was related in the previous volume of 
this series, ran away to join a circus, form a 
part of the story; and Prue’s experience as 
flower girl at Randy’s wedding completes 
the tale of Randy’s growing up, the tale 
which has gone already through eight vol- 
umes. We doubt if such a teacher as Jor- 
kins could be found in the country to-day 
and question the value of the school scenes, 
but they are probably intended to supply an 
element of humor. 


WHEN SARAH SAVED THE Day. By 


Elsie Singmaster Boston: Houghton, Miff- 


lin & Co. $1.—In this story the dialect, 
characteristics, and customs of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans lend an interesting setting 
to a simple story of brotherly and sisterly 
love. How Sarah took care of Albert and 
the twins, successfully resisting greedy at- 
tempts to dispossess her of her home and 
rightful inheritance, is a tale told with con- 
siderable humor. The plucky little heroine 
deserved the good fortune that fell to her 
in the end, and her story rises from per- 
plexity and baffling complications to the 
clear light of assured happiness. It ap- 
peared first in the columns of the Youth’s 
Companion. 


For THe Norton NAME. By Hollis God- 
frey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
It is a welcome announcement that a 
Young Captains of Industry Series will 
compete for the favor of boys with the in- 
numerable stories of school athletics that 
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have crowded out all other subjects. The 
spirit of adventure and exploration has 
suffered from encroachments of the spirit 
of competition, athletic and other, in books 
for boys. Hollis Godfrey has made use of 
both competition and adventure in this 
stirring narrative of which business success 
is the main interest. The story has been a 
popular serial in the Youth’s Companion 
during the past year. 


THe YELLOW CircLeE. By Charles E. 
Walk. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50.—This sensational detective story has 
to do with the mysterious disappearance 
of ‘Dorothy Day at the very minute when 
the strains of the wedding march began 
that was to have conducted her to the mar- 
riage altar. Four days cover the course 
of the story, each packed with startling 
disclosures, terrible situations, and unex- 
pected meetings. The unravelling of the 
mystery presents a monotony of interre- 
lated mysteries, and it is no wonder if the 
reader finds some trouble in following the 
explanations. 


THE ROMANCE OF A PLAIN Man. By 
Ellen Glasgow. New York: The Macmillian 
Company.. $1.50——Miss Glasgow takes her 
themes straight out of actual life, giving 
romance its due, but borrowing nothing from 
fancy to enhance it. Ambition may mas- 
querade as love so effectively as to cheat 
itself, and the wooing, winning, risking, and 
rewinning of a man’s supreme desire affords 
a story here that may be paralleled without 
difficulty in experience. ‘The scene is laid in 
Virginia in the years after the war, and the 
story has the vitality that made this writer’s 
earlier books valuable, even if it does not 
equal them in sustained interest. 


WinninG His SHOULDER STRAPS. By 
Norman Brainerd. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.25.—The story of keen 
contests in a military school, with enmity 
and underhanded dealing pitted against 
manly temper and straightforward methods, 
is likely to interest boys who are fond of 
athletics and quick to appreciate the fine 
points either of boy character or of sports- 
manlike action. This is one of a series, of 
which the second volume is already an- 
nounced. In it manners are not softened, 
and there is fighting as well as conspiracy 
to add excitement toa story which is written 
with undoubted realism. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE Home. By 
Carrie S. Newman. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co.—The application of Froebel’s principles 
of child-training is given here concrete and 
practical illustration in a story about the 
methods pursued in the education of Baby 
Robert from his first weeks of infancy. One 
can hardly overestimate the importance of 
the first years of life or the importance of 
child nurture according to the laws of natural 
and balanced development. The writer has 
given an animated account of Baby Robert’s 
training that will be found interesting and 
suggestive to young mothers just beginning 
their new-old task. 


Sure Dart. By F.H. Costello, Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co, $1.25.—The wild men 
and the wild beasts of prehistoric times 
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play their part in this attempt to reproduce 
scenes and incidents in the days when the 
culinary uses of fire were discovered and 
the dart thrown by hand was transformed 
into an arrow propelled by a bow-string. 
What happened in Colorado about the 
time when the Rocky Mountains were up- 
heaved is recorded in the fossiliferous strata 
which abound in that region. Of that rec- 
ord this book is a translation adapted to 
the minds of boys who love tales of ad- 
venture, 


ASTRONOMY FROM A DIPPER. By Eliot C. 
Clarke. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
60 cents net.—Mr. Clarke comes naturally by 
his interest in astronomy. His father, Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, invented a lantern 
with paper slides on which the stars appeared 
as pinpricks, thus making it of use in the 
open air at night when maps could not be 
read. Taking the Great Dipper with its 
pointers as the starting point, the principal 
constellations which appear in our northern 
heavens are mapped for successive months, 
so that with the round of the seasons the 
whole northern sky is set forth for observa- 
tion, 


THe CHRYSALIS. By Harold Morton 
Kramer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50.—‘‘A chrysalis is an ugly thing, but it 
contains possibilities that are beautiful.” 
This novel is the story of one who began 
with the belief that a man must be a hater 
and a fighter to win success in life, and who, 
facing the consequences that such a belief 
brings with it, was conquered by the deeper 
truth that continually reveals itself in the 
lives of men. ‘The story is set in scenes 
where the conflicting interests of men clash 
and bring out their true natures. It is an 
exciting story with an effective ending. 


ON THE GRIDIRON. New York: Harper’s. 
60 cents.—The second volume of the Harper’s 
Athletic Series includes sixteen capital sto- 
ries, keen with the true sporting spirit, and 
sufficiently animated in description to stir 
the blood of even a non-athletic grind. 


Ready November 1 
[247] 


WHAT MUST I DO 
TO BE SAVED? 


Rev. CHRISTOPHER J. STREET 


Better the question, What must I do 
tosave? Salvation, like happiness, ought 
not to be made an aim in itself. Waste 
not time in despairing questions of self- 
preservation, but bravely enter the spir- 
itual ‘battle of life and win eternal salva- 
tion by devotion to the cause of Truth 
and Right and Love and God. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS TRACT No, 247 


BY THE 
American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Four are written by J. Conover, two by L. A. 
Terebel, and one each by the other writers, 
among whom are Jesse Lynch Williams, 
Tudor Jenks, and other well-known names. 
The stories have been carefully selected with 
a view to variety and humor, as well as in- 
tensity of competition in the contests de- 
scribed. 


Bitty To-morrow. By Sarah Pratt Carr. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.— 
How Billy was transformed from Billy To- 
morrow to Billy To-day is a story full of 
good times, surprising incidents, genuine 
heroism, and, unobtrusively, growth in 
manly quality. Mrs. Carr is a Californian 
who has been able to take advantage of hints 
offered by the great earthquake and fire, 
and an important character in her story is 
the little girl, separated from her parents, 
who is cared for in Billy’s family. Their 
kindness to the waif returns in blessing. 


Tue LitrLhe HEROINE aT ScHoo,. By 
Alice Turner Curtis. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.25.—In this 
volume the little heroine of Illinois is no 
longer the thin little child with freckled face 
and appealing eyes, who distinguished her- 
self in the Civil War, but an active, intelli- 
gent girl, old enough to attend a boarding 
school in Massachusetts and attractive 
enough to make plenty of friends. The 
story is illustrated with quaint, old-fash- 
ioned pictures by J. W. Ferguson Kennedy. 


MAYFLOWER TO MISTLETOE. By Sarah J. 
Day. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—So 
many of this writer’s graceful flower poems 
have already appeared in the pages of the 
Christian Register that our readers have had 
better proof of their charms than a review 
is able to furnish. “A Year with the Flower 
Folk” is the sub-title; and Miss Day takes 
us through the changing seasons, showing 
discrimination in her characteristic praise 
or touching with gentle humor the names 
or legends connected with the flowers. 


/ Books for Boys. 


Dr. Everett T. Tomlinson has set the scene 
of his last story, For the Stars and Stripes, in 
the times of the Civil War, and chosen for 
his main interest the escape of a young Union 
soldier from a Southern prison. Every 
event or adventure woven into the story is 
founded on fact, and could be matched by 
actual experiences of men we have known. 
There is unused material for scores of stories 
yet, and surely the new series will be quite 
as popular among young readers as those 
which tell of events in the Revolutionary 
War or in the War of 1812, both of which 
periods have been familiar ground to the 
writer. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.50.) 

With Pickpole and Peavey is a new story by 
Clarence B. Burleigh which receives its name 
from the instruments mainly used by the 
river-drivers. In the earlier book of this 
series a picture of life in a Maine logging 
camp was given. When the logger com- 
pletes his work, the labors of the river-driver 
begin, and no industry, perhaps, demands 
greater endurance and daring. A Maine 
drive means incessant toil, hardy out-of- 
door life, and dangerous moments. It pro- 


vides, therefore, good material for a book for 


boys. 
the effort to make young readers acquainted 
with actual conditions, and to show them 


portunities for heroic action. 
& Shepard Company. $1.50.) 
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We are heartily in sympathy with 


that not in war alone are to be found op- 
(Lothrop, Lee 


Probably no small boy exists with a soul 
so dead that he never to himself has said he 
would like to join a circtis troupe and ride 
the elephant or tumble in the ring. Redney 
McGaw is a boy who found his wish fulfilled, 
—not without working for it, however,—and 
his experiences, pleasant and trying, and the 
friends he made make up a lively story which 
certainly sounds as if it might all be true. 
Arthur E. McFarlane is the writer, and the 
publishers are Little, Brown & Co. 


Books for Girls. 


Amanda Douglas has written books and 
created heroines for at least two generations 
of young girls. Helen Grant, Teacher ($1.25,) 
is the seventh volume of the Helen Grant 
Series, and shows that teaching experiences 
deepen and strengthen the character that 
we knew first in eager desires and lofty pur- 
pose. ‘The love-story remains to be told in 
the eighth and concluding volume. 

That girls may be as heroic as boys and 
take no less interest in the welfare of their 
country is indicated by Adele E. Thomp- 
son’s story of American Patty ($1.25), who 
shows herself, in the War of 1812, possessed 
of resource, daring, and patriotism. The 
story plays itself out on the Canadian border, 
where for many an American family the 
choice lay between secret flight from a home 
across the border or an oath of allegiance to 
the king. The incidents of the tale are 
varied and stirring. 

For the smaller children there is another 
volume of the Dorothy Dainty stories by 
Amy Brooks, author and illustrator. Doro- 
thy Dainty in the Country ($1) is fairly 
well described by its title except that the 
country for Dorothy meant a stay at a fash- 
ionable hotel, where not all the children were 
possessed of her own good manners and 
gentle disposition. Dorothy is one of the 
“rich little girl’ heroines and a very fine 
little lady. All these books are published 
by the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 
who are maintaining their reputation for 
juvenile publications. 


Miscellaneous. 


An interesting book has come into our 
hands which serves as an exposition of 
Il Giornalismo degli Emigrati Italiani nel 
Nord America. It is a collection of articles 
written by Luigi Carnovale under the pen 
name of Ercole Colombo for J] Pensiero and 
La Gazetta Illustrata of St. Louis and La 
Tribuna of Chicago. The Italian press of 
our country has attained a significant posi- 
tion when it is able to call to its service 
writers possessed of such glowing imagina- 
tion, generous purpose, and literary abil- 
ity as young Carnovale, qualities also made 
evident by the charming idyl, [1 Sogno di 
Francesco, which was written and circu- 
lated for the benefit of the Calabrian earth- 
quake sufferers. (L’Italia, Chicago, Ill.) 


The drawings for The Wizard of Oz gave 
W. W. Denslow a title to fame, and, when he 
declares that his new book, When I Grow Up, 
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represents the best work he has ever done, 
it need not be said that it will surely interest 
children and entertain many. 
quence of day dreams, brilliant plans for 
the future jostling each other in the head of 
the small boy in short trousers, visions of the 
glory attendant upon spangled tights and an 
eye to make the tiger quail or perhaps of the 
freedom in which the bold brigand lives, 
whose name has become a terror to tyrants. 
The conflicting claims of the chauffeur, the 
scout, the detective, the cowboy, the police- 
man, the drum-major, and many others have 
often perplexed the brains of boys who have 
never found themselves between covers. 


It is a se- 


(The Century Company, $1 net.) 


Dr. Charles D. Williams, bishop of Michi- 
gan, has put together, under the significant 
title A Vahd Christianity for To-day, eigh- 
teen earnest, far-reaching sermons, which no 
one can read without profit. Bishop Will- 


iams sees“in-the religion of Christ neither a 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘'THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and _ singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a iturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

ComMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. .. Altogether the compiler 
has touched his constituency at all points, and his book 
will be welcomed by every class that it should seek to reach.” 

From Rev, George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness bas rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the publication of pee ee Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. ... There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination... It will be geod fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From a Congregationalist minister and author: 

“It is constantly charged against men who are liberal 
in their faith that their liberality swamps their piety. 
This book nites to refute the charge. In it reason and faith 
are united. It is devout without being narrow. .. The 
book is for the Sunday-school and the home, and it would 
be difficult to find a better book for that field.” 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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cult nor a philosophy, neither a ritual or a 
theology. He finds its spirit"and essence, 
its fundamental messagegin{such‘{sayings of 
Jesus as “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God,” and ‘‘He that doeth the 
will shall know the doctrine.” Creed and 
dogma are by-products, thrown off by the 
process of experience, varying with the times 
and peoples to whom the religion of Jesus 
would interpret itself; but its two essential 
outward manifestations or ,expressions are 
always the same, personal character and 
human service. The book cannot fail to 
enlighten in regard to that universal’religion 
which uplifts the hearts of men and claims 
their allegiance. The book is published by 
the Macmillan Company. ($1.50.) 


Although it does not come as strictly 
within the class of books described under the 
head of literature, the first year-book of the 
St. Paul Institute of Arts and Sciences de- 
serves mention. It isa notable volume, and 
mention of it will be interesting to the readers 
of the Christian Register both because it is 
a new institution in the city of St. Paul, 
Minn., which has been nobly planned, and 
because its first president is Charles W. 
Ames, who has been a moving spirit in the 
organization and has given to it his time and 
money and executive genius. “This is con- 
structive work of the kind that tells for the 
benefit of all the inhabitants of a city with- 
out regard to class or condition. ‘The general 
aim of the Institute is to promote among all 
classes the knowledge and enlightenment 
which are essential to right living and good 
citizenship. It seeks to accomplish this 
through lectures, instruction classes, publi- 
cations, and other means designed to stimu- 
late interest in practical arts, hygiene, litera- 
ture, history, economics, and all departments 
of arts and sciences, without sectarian bias 
or political partisanship. 


The October number of the Bzbelot (Port- 
land, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher) contains 
“The Little Crow of Paradise and Other Fan- 
tasies,’’ by J. H. Pearce. Though these 
sketches have not the weird imagination of 
Edgar Poe, they have plenty of the stuff of 
which dramas are made. ‘hat is, they are 
just ‘“drolls’’ with a touch of melancholy in 
them, as ‘‘drolls’” are wont to have. Was 
it little Waldo Emerson who said’ of the 
circus performer, ‘Papa, the clown makes 
mecry.” So at the bottom of these fantasies 
we need not be surprised if we find a tear. 
Moreover, like many of Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s delicious stories, they hide under 
the fanciful sheathing the Damascus blade of 
a fine, perhaps rather terrible, irony. Thus 
“The Puppets’? become too much for the 
child, and he cries out: ‘‘They aren’t play- 
ing fair! Make them, please, Mr. God!” 
Alas! that is the way some of life’s puppets 
behave. Or there is the story of ‘‘The Man 
who desired to be a Tree,’”’ with the conclu- 
sion that the man considering ‘‘the weary 
life of humanity,’ prefers to belong per- 
manently to the vegetable kingdom—even 
one step below the animals, with whom 
Walt Whitman thought he could go to live. 
They were so contented and so free from 
“the mania of owning things.” All this, 
perhaps, is lively fancy rather than great 
imagining; but certainly there is a real place 
in life for “the droll,”” and Mr. Pearce shows 
a clear right to delineate it. 
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Joshua Jamies: 
Life-Saver 


By SUMNER I. KIMBALL 


General Superintendent of the U.S. Life- 
Saving Service. 
60 cents net; by mail, 66 cents. 
Vol. VI., “True American Types” Series. 
The true story of a typical life-saver of 
the New England Coast, and one of the 
best-known life-savers in the world,—an 
example of the quiet heroism and patient 
self-sacrifice of the men of the Service. 


Whose Son Is Christ? 


By FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH 
80 cents net; by mail, 87 cents. 


The author of “Babel and Bible” has 
written a volume of supreme religious in- 
terest, because he here applies the method 
of historical investigation employed so suc- 
cessfully in “Babel and Bible” to a more 
general treatment of some of the chief prob- 
lems and difficulties which are raised by 
modern criticism of the New Testament. 


Church Councils 
and their Decrees 


By AMBROSE N. BLATCHFORD 
80 cents net; by mail, 87 cents, 


Decisions of the great Councils of the 
Christian Church from the Council of Jeru- 
salem, A.D. 45, to the Vatican Council, 
A.D. 1869. These chapters, arranged in 
chronological order, enable the reader to 
trace the development of Christian dogmas 
and doctrines from the Church’s beginnings 
down to the present time. 
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The Religion of a 
Sensible American 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President of Leland Stanford, Jr. 
University. 


80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents. 


A militant religion of character, action, 
good. will, and personal influence, embody- 
ing a sane, undogmatic, working philosophy 
of life, as exemplified by a leader and teacher 
of youth in a great Western University. 


The Transfiguration 
of Life 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 


Most of these discourses, none of which 
has previously been published in book form, 
belong to the last few years of the author’s 
life,— years filled with such abounding faith, 
hope, and love that they were a period of 
transfiguration rather than decay, and has 
suggested the name of the volume. 


The Jewish Religion 
in the Time of Jesus 


By G. HOLLMANN 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.09. 


A subject of wide significance; for every 
one who wishes to understand Jesus or Paul, 
or early Christianity in general, must under- 
stand the religion of the Jews at the time of 
Jesus’ public work. The present volume, 
by one of the great German theologians, is 
meant to furnish the lay reader with an in- 
troductory guide. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


A new and enlarged edition of Denis A. 
McCarthy’s A Round of Rimes has been 
printed by his publishers, Little, Brown & 
Co. of Boston ($1 net). The freshness 
and spirit of these poems, brought out by 
their lyric, lilting melody, make them a wel- 
come addition to our literature and place 
Mr. McCarthy’s name high in the roll of 
those who have sung from their own hearts 
straight to the hearts of others. 


If song is born within your heart, 

Then, like the lark on soaring wing, 
Untouched by rules and schools of art, 
In sooth you cannot help but sing. 

If song within your breast is born, 
Not all the strife of street or mart, 
Nor cold neglect nor smile of scorn 
Can drive its magic from your heart. 


It is nonsense to say that people do not 
care for poetry, and, when a singer like Mr. 
McCarthy appears, we realize this. To hear 
him read his own verses is a delightful ex- 


perience. ‘Thoroughly Celtic in outlook and 
expression, he has warm sympathy for what 
is worth while in American ideals and life, 
and he is doing broad, generous work as 
a genuine helper in his adopted country. 
His ‘Song for the Flag’ is typical. It 
ends thus:— 


Symbol of hope to me and to mine and to 
all who aspire to be free, 

Ever your golden stars may shine from the 
east to the western sea; 

Ever your golden stars may shine, and ever 
your stripes may gleam, 

To lead us on from the deeds we do to the 
greater deeds that we dream. 


Here is our love to you, flag of the free, 
and flag of the tried and true; 

Here is our love to your streaming stripes 
and your stars in a field of blue; 

Native or foreign, we’re children all of the 
land over which you fly, 

And, native or foreign, we love the land for 
which it were sweet to die. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Overheard in Autumn. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


“Whither have the birds all flown?” 
Asks the Robin of the Swallow. 

“Southward, to a milder zone, 

Where the perfumed breeze blows softly 

And with flowers the earth’s bestrown; 
Brother Robin, let us follow.” 


“Where are all our comrade-flowers?” 
Aster asks of Goldenrod; 

“Autumn gales and chilling showers 

Closed their sunny eyes for slumber 

Through the long dark winter hours. 
Purple Aster, shall we nod 

Until Spring brings in her train 

Golden sun and silvery rain? 

Then with birds and sister-flowers 

We shall all return again!’ 


When Bobby went to Market. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


It seemed a very simple thing, but it 
plunged dear Bobby into quite a state. 
He was playing wild Indian and having a 
great old time in cowboy dress, feathers 
and all, when mother came smilingly upon 
the scene. 

“Bobby, dear,’’? she said, with her sweet 
sinile, ‘“‘there’s going to be a cowboy lunch 
under the elm-tree in about an hour. Some- 
thing tells me that it’s going to be an extra 
nice one with fudge at the end of it: so, 
dear, under the circumstances won’t you 
run down to Mr. Dodger’s and get for mother 
twenty-five cents’ worth of the very best 
eggs? The very best, Bobby: be sure and 
say that out plain and firm.” 

The fierce cowboy halted in his career 
and looked blankly at his mother. In his 
eyes she could do no wrong, but this request 
smacked of— But wait a minute. 

“You need not take your suit off, darling,’’ 
mother went on. ‘‘Indeed, Mr. Dodger would 
like to see you init, I’m sure. Besides,’’ she 
had her dear hands on Bobby’s sturdy shoul- 
ders, and her dear eyes were laughing down 
into his, “besides it may make him send 
the very best eggs if you look terribly fierce.” 

Bobby was a gallant to the heart’s core 
under his yellow and red suit. He could 
deal with a man, and fight it out; but a 
lady was another matter, especially a lady- 
mother. 

“T’ll_ go, dearie,’’ he said smiling up into 
the best face in the world. “V’ll go—right— 
straight— off.” 

Mother watched the little upright figure 
as it padded down the hill in its open-work 
moccasins and savage, feathery suit. 

Right—straight—off Bobby certainly went ; 
but, as he neared Mr. Dodger’s store at the 
foot of the hill, he walked very, very slow and 
there was a pathetic droop of the square 
shoulders. 

“The laddie’s tired,” mused mother on 
the hill-top. “I suppose children are often 
tired when we send them on errands. Poor 
little bodies, they play so hard from sunrise 
to sunset! Never mind, Bobby, the lunch 
will set it right. It shall be long enough, 
and good enough to rest the wildest cowboy 
of mother’s ranch.” 

By that time Bobby had entered Mr. 
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Dodger’s store, and¥mother turned to do 
her duties. 

Mr. Dodger was a mild, softy man; but 
no one seemed to like Mr. Dodger very much, 
and Bobby had a particular aversion to 
having Mr. Dodger’s two, fat pudgy hands 
extended toward him. Bobby  straight- 
ened up when he entered the store, and he 
tried to look: fierce and repelling as Mr. 
Dodger came forward with his embarrassing 
hands outspread. ; 

“Well, well, well!’’ said the store-keeper 
eyeing Bobby, “this zs a customer and no 
mistake. Let’s shake, old man!” 

“Cowboys,” said Bobby in a deep, hoarse 
voice, ‘“‘cowboys never shake hands except 
with—President Roosevelt.” 

“So?” Mr. Dodger stepped back. 
“What canI do for you? You look so savage 
and business-like that I’m almost afraid 
to be alone with you. Now don’t tell me 
that you want bullets, for I ain’t got none. 
As to powder—there’s powdered sugar, and 
all kinds of crackers, but—fire- crackers! 
How’s that?” 

Bobby never smiled. He went close to 
Mr. Dodger and did his duty as he saw it,— 
protecting his mother as best he could 
against the misunderstanding of this very 
disagreeable Mr. Dodger. 

“Have you got eggs to-day?” he asked, 
in a slow, solemn fashion. 

“Eggs? I should smile!’ This Mr. 
Dodger proceeded todo. ‘Six fora quarter, 
eight for a quarter,—and just plain eggs.” 

“Mr. Dodger, I want the very best!” A 
flush rose to Bobby’s face. He recalled how 
mother had trained him always to think first 
of others,—and he was not willing that this 
smiling Mr. Dodger should judge his dear 
mother by the only selfish thing he had ever 
known her to do. 

“Generally,” he began in a voice that 
broke a little, ‘‘generally, nearly—yes, 
always before, mother has been willing to 
let some one else have the very best; but 
now,’’? and here Bobby frowned and raised 
his voice quite sternly, ‘‘now she wants 
twenty-five cents’ worth of the very best— 
the very best!” 

Mr. Dodger stopped smiling, and looked 
keenly at the small purchaser. Mr. Dodger 
had lived a long while in the world of give 
and take, and he saw more than Bobby did 
that day. He saw a boy who was defend- 
ing, for very love and loyalty, a thing he 
did not fully understand. He saw a small 
boy doing a stern duty and doing it bravely; 
but, oh! he saw also that some one way up 
on a hilltop, suspected—oh, Mr. Dodger! 
The knowledge brought a flush to Mr. 
Dodger’s brow. 

“There may be some one else,’? Bobby 
was saying, “who might want the very 
best; but, if you tell her that just this once, 
my mother had to have it, I’m sure she will 
understand. Every one knows my mother 
in this town, and she’s got an awful good 
reason, you bet, for seeming selfish this time. 
I shouldn’t wonder a bit,’’ and here Bobby’s 
face shone, “I almost know she wants to 
give them to old, sick Miss Tweedy; for 
I heard her say the other day that Miss 
Tweedy never had money to buy the best 
of anything, and she needed it more than any 
one else.”’ 

Mr. Dodger had a bad minute and a half 
while he sized up this cowboy before him. 
In that brief space of time Mr. Dodger 
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caught a glimpse of a vision, and do you 
know what Mr. Dodger did? He went be- 
hind the counter and took six perfectly 
splendid eggs from a box and wrapped them 
carefully, and all the while he was thinking 
hard. Presently he bent over the counter 
and put the package in the uplifted, dimple 
hands of the fierce cowboy. 

“Son,” he said, ‘‘you tell your mother 
that these are very best eggs, I’d like to have 
her use for herself. I’ve a fresh lot of very 
bests to-day, and I’m going to do myself 
proud by sending Miss Tweedy some on my 
own account. 

“Tve rather suspected your ma was the 
sort to take leavings if any one had to take 
leavings, and this time I’m just determined 
she shall use these in her own house.” 

Mr. Dodger did not smile now, and some- 
how Bobby wondered why he had always 
disliked so perfect a gentleman. 

“Now what do I get for them?” Mr. 
Dodger’s face was quite close to Bobby’s. 
“Get?’?? Bobby looked surprised, ‘‘Why, 
sir, you got twenty-five cents!”’ 

The cowboy turned and left the store, 

“Twenty-five cents!’? chuckled Mr. 
Dodger. ‘‘Twenty-five cents and a good 
lesson, and the sight of as brave a little 
codjer as ever hunted Indians or—ran a 
mean trick to earth! Here you, Tom!” 
Mr. Dodger’s son appeared. 

“Vou fill out Miss Tweedy’s order and 
hustle up there with it. Hold on! take 
them eggs out of that box. Don’t she say 
three of the very best ?” 

“Yesser, but’?— 

‘“‘Never you mind, Tom, the butter comes 
next! A quarter of a pound did she say? 
That’s clean ridiculous—make it a pound. 
Here, I’ll fill that order to-day.” 

And at the luncheon under the elm-tree 
Bobby told his mother all about it—and 
mother did the oddest thing. She began 
to choke over a crumb of fudge, and it 
brought the tears to her eyes; but she 
laughed as she said:— 

“Bobby-boy, if you go on wearing fierce 
cowboy suits and glare at all the Mr. 
Dodgers on earth while you say and do the 
—the most beautiful things, I do believe 
there won’t be a Mr. Dodger left—or, better 
still, you fearsome hunter, you’ll make them 
all into new Mr. Dodgers!”’ 

Bobby listened respectfully, and then he 
said, with his mouth full of fudge,— 

“Y’m glad I remembered that you must 
have wanted those very best eggs for Miss 
Tweedy; but I’m terrible sorry, mother 
dear, that just for the first minute I ’spected 
you of being—selfish!”’ 


Dr. Howe. 


To be ready for emergencies was one of 
the gifts of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, the 
great teacher of the blind, writes his daughter, 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards, who has edited his 
“Letters and Journals.” She gives several 
instances in which his quick action prevented 
serious accidents. 

Once at Green Peace my father was go- 
ing to drive with my mother and my sister 
Florence in a closed carriage with a large 
window in front. 

As the driver was mounting the box, he 
dropped his whip, and got down to recover 
it. This startled the young horses, and they 
bolted down the driveway. 


, 


i 
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My father tried to open the big window, 
but it stuck fast. He flashed through the 
plate glass as if it had been paper, and, 
catching up the reins, stopped the runaways 
in less time than it takes to tell it. 

When Thomas came running up, white 
and breathless, he found ‘‘Doctor” quietly 
shaking the bits of glass from his coat and 
hat, and explaining to my terrified mother 
that “he went so quick there was no time 
tor get! ety?” 

Still another memory of my mother’s 
shows his quickness in a different way. He 
was walking along Washington Street once 
when a furious dog rushed at him and bit 
his hand severely. 

There was no Pasteur Institute in the 
forties. My father instantly raised up the 
skin and flesh of the bitten part, and, holding 
it firmly, entered the nearest apothecary’s 
shop. 

“Cut this piece off,” he said briefly. 

The apothecary exclaimed in horror. He 
could not; he would not without a sur- 
geon’s order; it was out of the question. 

“IT am a surgeon,” said my father, ‘‘and I 
command you to cut it off!” 

It was cut off. My father dressed the 
wound with his other hand and went about 
his business. 


From Putty to Witchgrass. 


“Mother, please give me a quarter?” 
“Why, Philip, I gave you fifty cents only 


“a day or two ago, and your grandmother 


gave you a dollar last week, and what about 
your allowance?” 

“JT spent my allowance at the picnic,” 
said Philip, ‘‘and grandmother’s dollar went 
for the circus.” 

“What did you buy at the circus?” 

“T got some peanuts and a milk shake and 
a lemon phosphate, and I took in the wild 
man, and of course I had to pay for the 
ticket.” 

“What have you done with the fifty cents 
I gave you?” 

“Tt was awful hot yesterday, and Bob 
Snyder and I had a Broadway and a pine- 
apple rickey and’”— 

“Well, you’ve spent too much money for 
rickeys and sweet stuff,’ declared Philip’s 
mother: “you can’t=have any more this 
week.” 

“Please, mother!” pleaded Philip. “It’s 
so hot, and I promised Jimmie Aken I’d 
treat this afternoon.” 

“A boy who has no money shouldn’t 
promise to treat.” 

Philip’s mother spoke decidedly, and 
Philip knew it was no use to tease: so he left 
the house and sauntered off across the lawn, 
which sloped down to the river, and threw 
himself on the bank. Jimmie Aken joined 
him presently, and he was as disappointed 
as Phil when he found there was no treat in 
store for him. The two boys lay on their 
backs and talked about milk shakes and phos- 
phates and “rickeys” until their mouths 
watered, and they felt more and more 
abused every minute. Fortunately, a chip- 
munk, scurrying up a tree just at this point, 
diverted their minds.. They kept still and 
watched him a few moments. 

“He’s quick, though,” said Phil. 

“He can beat those men at the circus,” 
exclaimed Jimmie Aken. ‘‘Remember how 
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they stood on each other’s heads and made 
a pyramid?” 

“Sure,” returned Philip. 

“Wasn’t the top man a corker!” 

“Bout’s light as that chipmunk,’’ de- 
clared Phil. “That’s the way I’m going to 
be when I’m grown up. I’m going to have 
muscle.” Here Phil sat up and, pushing up 
his sleeve, crooked his arm slowly. At the 
same time he looked anxiously at Jimmie. 
“See the muscle?” he inquired. 

Jimmie examined the slim little arm and 
shook his head. 

“Well, there’s going to be muscle there. 
I’m going in for gym practice and rowing 
and everything when I grow up.” 

“So’m I,” declared Jimmie Aken. 

“Hello, youngsters! Got anything wet to 
drink on these premises?” 

The two boys looked up, and their eyes 
almost started out of their heads; for there, 
striding toward them like a splendid giant, 
was the famous “‘first stroke” of the ’Varsity 
crew! 

As soon as Philip could collect his scattered 
senses he sprang to his feet. 

“What—what’ll you have?” he inquired 
eagerly, ‘‘a milk shake or a phosphate or a 
Odeo 

The giant dropped upon the grass. ‘‘Keep 
anything you like on tap here?” he inquired. 

Phil had a feeling that the distinguished 
stranger was laughing at him, and he hast- 
ened to explain that there was a fine place 
for cool drinks not very far away. 

“Like ’em?” inquired the stranger. 

““Hm-m-m-m,” replied Phil, ‘‘don’t you?” 

“How many a day, youngster?” 

Phil shook his head dubiously. ‘‘First of 
the week, when I get my allowance, I have 
a lot; but I don’t have any by Saturday un- 
less mother or grandmother gives me some 
money.” 

The big stranger looked Phil over, but he 
didn’t say a word. 

Meanwhile, Phil was staring at his splen- 
did guest. ‘“‘I—I’m going in for muscles 
like those when I grow up,” he said. 

The man opened his eyes wide. 
beginning ?”’ 

Phil nodded. ‘I have some dumb-bells.” 

The big stranger smiled, then he turned to 
Jimmie. ‘‘Bring me some of those pebbles 
there on the bank,” he demanded. 

“So you want to be a big man, eh?” he 
said, taking the pebbles from Jimmie. 
“Well, I'll give youa pointer. This pebble,” 
the stranger placing it on the ground close, 
to his hand, “‘is you—a little chap made of 
putty. And this one,’’ he put another at 
arm’s length, ‘‘is also you; but you’re a 
man now, made of some sort of material 
that’s a cross between India rubber and 
witchgrass, see?” 

Phil nodded eagerly. 

“Tt’s something of a process, youngster, 
this changing putty to witchgrass, and you 
want to be sure to get the right chemicals. 
There is a little word which, if you begin 
now and apply it to the putty when neces- 
sary, will work like magic. Of course, you 
have got to keep in training, but that’s easy, 
The difficult thing is to apply that word when 
it ought to be applied. Know what the 
word is?” 

Phil shook his head. 

“Well, now listen. I'll deposit a pebble 
every time I say the word, and you can see 
me bridge the space from putty to witch- 
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grass. First comes a question, then the 
word.” ‘The stranger now held up a pebble. 
“Here goes! Want to go over your allow- 


ance and have a milk shake? N-n-n-o-0-0.” 
The stranger seemed to have a hard time 
saying no, 
“Want a 
0-0.” 
“A pineapple rickey? N-n-n-o-0-o0.” 
“A hot chocolate fudge? N-n-n-o-0-0.” 
“Want to overeat at dinner and have more 


lemon phosphate? N-n-n-o- 


plum pudding? N-n-o-o.” 
“More ice cream? N-n-o-o.” 
“More mince pie? N-n-o-o.” 


“Want to show off at the gym and overdo? 
N-n-o.” 

“Want to keep on running after you are 
winded? N-n-o.” 

The stranger said ‘‘no” quite easily now, 
and he put down the pebbles very fast. 
“You see,’’ he explained, ‘‘you’ve said no so 
much it comes easy.” 

“Want to stay out late nights and have 
fun? No.” 

“Like rich food? 

“Beer? Nox? 

“Cigarettes? No.” 

“There.” The stranger deposited his last 
pebble. ‘‘You’re into port—all India rubber 
and witchgrass!”” Then he rose to his feet. 
“Just remember, youngsters, if you want a 
straight course to the goal, don’t pamper 
yourselves. Now, if I could trouble you for 
a glass of water.” 

Phil ran to the house for water. The man 
drank a glass, thanked him, said good-bye 
and was off, leaving the boys to watch his 
splendid figure until it was out of sight— 
Frances J. Delano, wm the Congregationalist 
and Christian W orld. 


No.” 


How a Moose eats. 


Of all peculiar sights, I think that that of 
a moose eating grass is the most extraordi- 
nary. ‘The neck is so short and the legs are 
so long that the animal usually kneels in 
eating grass. True, they do not attempt it 
very often, for grass is by no means a staple 
with them; but even a moose likes a change 
of diet. The appearance of these huge and 
awkward creatures in this devotional atti- 
tude is not only interesting, but laughable.— 
St. Nicholas. 


Walter was four years old when, during 
his first ride to the country, a brood of little 
pigs started up from the roadside, frightened, 
and ran across, making that peculiar noise 
which must be heard to be understood. 
“Oh,” cried Walter, ‘‘see the hog birdies, 
and just hear ’em sing!’”—The Youth's 
Companion. 
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William Henry Baldwin. 


We printed last week several of the ad- 
dresses delivered at the memorial meeting 
held at Tremont Temple, Boston, Wednes- 
day evening, October 20, in recognition 
of the life and public services of William 
Henry Baldwin. Hon. John D. Long, the 
presiding officer, introduced as the repre- 
sentative of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, Hon. Joseph Walker, speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH WALKER. 


We are gathered here to-night to honor 
the memory of a simple Massachusetts 
citizen,—a man, however, who is typical in 
several senses of the best citizenship in 
the Commonwealth. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that there should be here to-night not 
only those who knew and loved Mr. Bald- 
win as a friend, not only those who were 
co-workers with him in his life-work, but 
also that the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts should be represented, that all her 
people may know that Massachusetts ap- 
preciates and honors the man who dedi- 
cates his life quietly and with no thought of 
self to the service of his brothers. I regret 
exceedingly that the governor himself could 
not be here to speak for the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Baldwin was a citizen, devoted, dur- 
ing all the years of his long life, to the highest 
interests of the Commonwealth. He gave 
freely of his time and of his energies to the 
service of her soldiers in the dark days of 
the Civil War, and from that day to this he 
has been the counsellor and the friend of 
those who have guided the destinies of the 
Commonwealth. A faithful citizen himself, 
he was the maker of good citizens. Mr. 
Baldwin was that kind of a citizen who al- 
ways attended his political party caucuses. 
He was a man who never failed to vote. 
And I think that few realize how important 
to the cause of good government is such 
simple devotion to duty. 

Among all the institutions of Massachu- 
setts devoted to education and the moral 
and spiritual uplift of her citizens, none is 
doing a nobler work, none makes more prac- 
tically for true manhood and good citizen- 
ship than the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union under the guiding hand, as it 
has been for so many years, of Mr. Baldwin. 
His influence for good, however, was not 
measured by the work of the Union in Bos- 
ton. His conception of the work was so 
broad as to broaden and make more effective 
similar work for young men throughout the 
country. Massachusetts is an industrial 
and commercial State. She honors her up- 
right merchants, of whom Mr. Baldwin was 
one. But,if I understand the spirit of Mas- 
sachusetts aright, the true spirit of her mer- 
chants themselves is not material. Her true 
ideal is that of a Commonwealth based not 
upon power or upon wealth, but upon the 
idea of brotherhood, where the strong care 
for the weak, and where each works not for 
the good of himself alone, but for the good 
of all. Massachusetts believes, I think, 
that the principal business of each generae 
tion is to lead the next generation to better 
things, to make the world indeed a better 
place in which to live. 

Due to the efforts of her many public- 
spirited citizens, this idea has found expres- 
sion in much of her legislation. To this 
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end every true son of Massachusetts is striv-| He was of them, hence he did his work, 
ing, whether he be teacher, preacher, mer-|not only in the building up of the Union 


chant or legislator. It 
Baldwin, in his life-work, was true to this 
highest ideal of Massachusetts citizenship— 
because he devoted the best years of his life 
to the uplift of the next generation—that 
Massachusetts to-night joins with you in 
honoring his memory. 


ADDRESS OF BISHOP LAWRENCE. 


Any man who expects to do really help- 
ful work in these days of changed condi- 
tions must not only be good, but he must 
have some originating qualities. A gen- 
eration or two ago the boy came from the 
country, entered the employment of a man 
down town. He not only entered his em- 
ployment, but he entered into the atmos- 
phere of his influences and sense of respon- 
sibility. The employer looked upon the 
young men in his office as those for whose 
character, education, and well-being he had 
some responsibility. If one of his clerks 
was sick, he knew it, and should think of 
it. The clerk often had a place at his table 
of a Sunday. Those conditions of thirty 
or forty years ago are changing, and among 
others Mr. Baldwin had the acuteness and 
the originality to see the changed conditions 
and to prepare for them, Henceforth the 
employer could not have the same relation 
to the young men in his office. It therefore 
became the duty of the employers to join 
together in creating for their young men 
something analogous to the influences they 
all had had before, and thus there devel- 
oped the Young Men’s Christian Union; 
and it was with this motive and with this 
definitely in mind that Mr. Baldwin was en- 
abled to go from office to office and appeal 
to the men for the upbuilding of the Union, 
the employers, knowing that he would reach 
their interests, as well as their consciences, 
by showing that he was simply trying to do 
in a collective way what their fathers did 
and what it was their duty to do. Thus 
Mr. Baldwin became the representative of 
the employers in their work for the physical, 
the moral, and, in many respects the spirit- 
ual, welfare of the young men in their office. 

Mr. Baldwin had originality. He had 
creative power; and he had the capacity 
of expressing his ideas in such a way as to 
appeal to the judgment, as well as to the 
sympathies, of the men to whom he turned 
in order to get help from them in his work. 
Besides originality, on the other hand, per- 
sonality. Gov. Long has already suggested 
it. We all know it. How simply, how im- 
mediately he caught your affection! A 
young man intuitively recognizes sincerity. 
No person can do good work among boys 
and young men about whom there is any- 
thing artificial or affected or unreal. Mr. 
Baldwin was as sincere and as transparent 
as glass. The young men therefore knew 
him. ‘They not only knew him, but they 
respected him, and their affections gathered 
about him. Mr. Baldwin had sympathy 
with youth because, until the time of his 
death, he wasa young man. Few men were 
younger than he when he was seventy and 
seventy-five years old. Young he was in 
all his interests, his sympathies, his alert- 
ness of mind, his keenness of interest in all 
that was going on. Youthful, sincere, sym- 
pathetic, frank, Mr. Baldwin, I say, 


is because Mr. | through the interests of the merchants, but 


also in that finer building up of a Union in 
his sympathy with youth and in the build- 
ing up of their character. 

| Any man who is going to'do much work 
in these days must not only have originality 
land personality, but he must build him- 
self into some institution. Personality 
has its great power, and it moves in un- 
told ways, as Mr. Baldwin’s personality 
has moved and is moving through the thou- 
sands of young men in this city and through- 
out the country. But, more than that, Mr. 
Baldwin was conscious of the fact that by 
an institution he could do his best work. 
He therefore built himself into the imnsti- 
tution of the Union—built himself also into 
the institution of the church. Thus his 
influence was multiplied and his person- 
ality enlarged through the power of a larger 
movement” than personality. Finally, as 
I think of Mr. Baldwin, I think of him as 
standing between two men. Gov. Long 
has spoken of his friendship with Phillips 
Brooks and the bishop’s friendship for him. 
Before I ever saw Mr. Baldwin, I heard 
Bishop Brooks speak over and over again 
of his enthusiasm for and his devotion to 
youth, and of the pleasure he took in preach- 
ing in the: Union on Sunday evenings. 
Bishop Brooks had great influence and spirit- 
ual leadershipin his emotional quality and in 
his heavenly vision on the one side and on 
the other. I see a youth. As I knew him 
in college, he was then a boy, with a beauti- 
ful voice, sympathetic, of excellent sense,— 
of such good sense and judgment that, when 
there was a position vacant in the Western 
Railroad he was asked to fill it. Then he 
moved into positions of larger responsibility, 
then to the South, then up to New York. 
Wherever he went there followed benefi- 
cence, enthusiasm, new thought for the 
oppressed, so that to-day, while on one side 
stands Phillips Brooks, on the other side 
of Mr. Baldwin stands his son William, one 
who was the son of his father; and he 
carried on his father’s influence, which was 
so sweet in Boston—carried on his father’s 
influence throughout the South and through- 
out his whole nation, , 


ADDRESS OF DR. GEORGE A. GORDON, 


When I first met Mr. Baldwin, he was a 
young man more than fifty-seven years of 
age, overflowing with vitality, full of humor, 
with a keen and hearty perception of the 
comedy that lies in the life of man, alert- 
minded, observant of everything going on 
in the life of his time, with a quick and a 
vast capacity for friendship, and with a 
soul profoundly religious. There is an image 
that moves before my mind this evening— 
a remarkable person, small in stature, but 
great on account of the whirlwind of force 
by which that little body was manipulated. 
The secret of Mr. Baldwin’s career was in 
his cause. ‘To every man that he met he 
gave the sense that he, Baldwin, had a call, 
and the character that we. admire and re- 
turn thanks to God for to-night was born out 
of the great heart of his great cause. You 
have had a telegram from another great 


servant of his kind. When Mr. Washing- ~ 


ton spoke in the Old South Meeting-house,— 


had that |] mean the church down there in Copley 


personality that appealed to the youth. | Square,—the first ecclesiastical building he 
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had spoken in in this city, and he took from 
that building $17,000 that night,—obscure, 
unknown, except to a few men who proph- 
esied great things of him, we looked at him 
then,—we look at him now, as foresighted, 
wise, discreet, valiant, devoted, and we see 
this man’s character come up out of his 
cause; and, if you look over the life of the 
nation, you will find that all the men whom 
we admire and revere and thank God for 
have been the product of their causes. 

Now this man had a heavenly vision. 
There are many aspects of this heavenly 
vision,—building homes for old ladies, and 
other homes for old gentlemen and old 
eouples, and hospitals and children’s friends 
societies,—all beautiful in their place. But 
this man’s vision was for the young men, 
the power, passion, and promise of whose 
personalities contained great things, and 
that vision has been taken up and carried 
round the world. That was the vision in 
whose service Mr. Baldwin lived, and out 
of that service he got the worth and the 
beauty and the joy and the very wine of 
existence. Thereis Mr. Baldwin. His cause 
produced him. Reference has been made 
most appropriately to the great men con- 
nected with his cause. But it was he who 
did it. Bishop Brooks was ever ready to 
stand by him, but then it was Mr. Baldwin 
that got hold of Mr. Brooks. So of James 
Freeman Clarke and Brooke Herford and 
Dr. Hale and Henry Wilder Foote, and 
everybody else of any consequence in the 

city of that time. He simply went and 
fascinated them. You remember those 
great meetings at the Union,—those show 
evenings when the poets would be there, 
and all the chairs were removed, and the 
whole house packed from one end to the 
other with the beauty and the chivalry of 
the city of Boston. Yes, and now what 
are we to do? Cherish his vision, serve his 
cause, and seek for ourselves and the young 
men of otir time the worth that makes his 
career so memorable, so beneficent, and so 
beautiful. 


ADDRESS OF REV. EDWARD A. HORTON, 


The externals fall away as I stand here 
and think of this particular subject, my 
friend Baldwin. It is now twenty-five 
years,—one has to acknowledge these things, 
especially with the rapid advance of festive 
youth,—now twenty-five years and a little 
more that I have had affiliation with my dear 
friend of the Christian Union, and, whatever 
satisfactions I may carry into the next 
world,—and I have some things that are not 
satisfactions,—among them will be the re- 
membrance that I have been associated with 
Phillips Brooks and Leighton Parks and 
Booker IT, Washington in the Thanksgiving 
dinners when the Baldwin apple prevailed,— 
in those Thanksgiving dinners, year after 
year, when nationalities of all kinds got 
together, when young and old were there, 
and the radiance of Baldwin’s genial char- 
acter found its opportunity. I fancy I may 
say, in the freedom of this closing moment, 
that I think I knew Baldwin pretty well. We 
used to go out together to speak of even- 
ings. That is a tax upon the public clergy- 
man that drains somewhat his vitality and 
deepens the wrinkles on his face, but it is 
also a pleasure which| even Bishop Lawrence 
and others will acknowledge. It is a pleas- 
ure to speak to people as people, to speak to 
<M s 
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citizens and citizens; and so it giew to be 
known in a small radius that there was a 
firm of Baldwin and Horton, Horton being 
the very small partner of the firm. But the 
things we tried to say and the little drama 
we tried to enact of evenings in Boston and 
vicinity were something that pertains to 
the things both of us had at heart, and which 
I believe he has at heart to-day, wherever 
he is. And certainly I cherish in my deep- 
est loyalty the desire to make Boston worth 
while, and to make it worth while now, and 
not necessarily in 1915. That is Mr. Hale, 
that is not Boston. Dr, Hale said, before 
he ascended on the wings of his luminous, 
buoyant spirit, ‘‘1900 and now.” 

These are the matters that came home to 
Mr. Baldwin. I am perfectly willing to 
make an emphasis on this reading desk, 
where I have spoken very often before,— 
perfectly willing to be accused of over- 
emphasis in order, with Brother Baldwin’s 
spirit, to call attention to the fact that there 
are certain things that are needed in citizen- 
ship now as in the days gone by. It is 
simply in the privilege of this benedictory 
conclusion that I want to say that the as- 
sets, the living and quick assets of Boston, 
are not necessarily what appears on the 
surface to-day. What constitutes the dy- 
namic sources of power of Massachusetts, 
the old Bay State to-day? It is not simply 
what you and I see, Mr. Walker, in the leg- 
islature. It is not those facial and physical 
embodiments that we behold in the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature in 1909 and rgro, but 
it is the ancestral sources from whence the 
inspiration comes, and whence comes the 
richness of that life of thought and action 
which we all grieve for the loss of to-day. 
Mr. Baldwin entered into those resources; 
and I pity and have sympathy with the 
people that cannot stop in the rush and 
whirl of automobile velocity of to-day to 
remember the facts and to recognize the 
courses of the power they have. These 
young people who meant to be here to-night 
—they are the ones that are living on the 
income, the richness, and the fullness of the 
past. They do not seem to know it. It is 
easy to flatter these young people and tell 
them they are everything. But what are 
their title deeds? What do they have that 
they can claim as their own ?—what that was 
not carved out for them on the battle- 
fields of patriots, but the grand army of the 
republic on the ancestral records of Boston, 
and by its best men and women? I say it 
here now, because my brother Baldwin as- 
cends and takes his place in the bright and 
lustrous roll of those who made it possible 


for the present generation to do something 
they can speak about with pride. The mo- 
mentum of the tide cannot be kept up unless 
those who are in it contribute to it. That 
seems to be the lesson of to-night. When 
I think of Brother Baldwin’s high endeavors, 
his sacrifices, and his single-mindedness, I 
say,at the benedictory close of this meeting; 
let us take out the lesson from here to-night 
to Boston, to all that Boston means in its 
largeness and richness, the lesson that we 
ate to be grateful, reverential, and loyal to 
those who helped to make us what we are, 
and let the rising generation be proud of 
what they aspire unto and seek to do. I’ 
have said my word, Mr. Chairman, and, if 
there is to be a benediction, I shall be happy 
to pronounce it. 

Dr. Horton then pronounced the bene- 
diction, and the meeting closed. 


Dr, Eliot’s Religion, 


‘Two prominent Baptist clergymen of New 
York have put themselves on record touch- 
ing Dr. Eliot’s forecast of the religion of 
the future. Preaching on ‘‘Jericho Theo- 
logians; or, The Modern Theological College 
a Menace and Peril to the Church,’’ the Rev. 
Dr. Isaac M. Haldeman asserted it would 
be a blessing of God if modern theological 
seminaries were blotted from the earth. 

Dr. Haldeman said he had in mind one 
such institution ‘“‘not a thousand miles 
away,” and added: ‘“‘There will be no rey- 
elation unless the Church rises up and re- 
pudiates this modern theology. Let the 
Church refuse to open its pulpits to grad- 
uates of Jericho colleges, let her refuse to 
ordain men that come from them, let her 
refuse to support these seminaries—starve 
them out of existence.” 

The clergyman said giaduates of modern 
theological seminaries denied the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus Christ and handed 
him over to history as a boneless ghost. 
Dr. Haldeman characterized the so-called 
new theology as ‘‘an educated, cultured 
surrendering of the truth of God to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil.” 

On the other hand, Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Aked of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church 
said: ‘“‘I welcome President Eliot’s address 
as a noble contribution to the discussion of 
the greatest of all subjects. I cannot for 
my life understand the outcry that has 
been raised in certain quarters against it. 
Naturally one feels that there are omissions 
in this deliverance, but would it be possible 
for any one man to discuss such a subject 
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without other thoughtful and religious peo- 
ple feeling that some things had been left 
out? For instance, I think that Dr. Eliot’s 
own position demands that he should go 
very wuch further in the assertion of the 
survival of personality after death. In the 
same way I think that his own position 
demands that he should give a very large 
place to the personality of Jesus Christ. 
And there are other remarks of the same 
kind which should be made. At the same 
time I have no hestation in declaring my 
belief that Dr. Eliot’s forecast is substan- 
tially sound. I go further, and say that 
such a religion as Dr. Eliot describes as of 
the future is even now being proclaimed by 
the progressive pulpits of the English- 
speaking world. 

“For myself, many of Dr. Eliot’s denials 
are mine, and many of his affirmations are 
mine; and, with such limitations and addi- 
tions as I have already suggested, some, of 
course, of tremendous and even vital im- 
portance, Dr. Eliot’s ‘Religion of the Future’ 
is the one which I am at present teaching.” 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Absence from the United States led the 
writer of these notes to pass by without 
‘comment the first anniversary of the death 
of his honored friend and venerated co- 
worker in the international extension of 
religious freedom and enlightenment,—Prof. 
Otto Pfleiderer, who passed away on July 
18, 1908. 

Perhaps no nobler testimony to the soul- 
greatness and goodness of this brave cham- 
pion of religious progress could be offered 
than is contained in one of his own utter- 
ances, which we translate in reverent mem- 
ory of the great teacher to whom we all owe 
so much. In a letter to a young friend he 
wrote: ‘““Would you be devout and good? 
You have naught else to do than that which 
you have known since your childhood, 
namely: to fear, love, and trust in God, 
above everything else, and to love your 
neighbor as yourself. Approach God as 
a child its father, as Christ showed him to 
us, as Christ himself approached him. 
Deal with the human beings around you as a 
brother among brethren, as Christ taught 
and practised; do this and you are a Chris- 
tian, the child as well as the man, the plain 
woman of the people as well as the learned 
professor. Bravely wage war against the 
sin in yourself and around you, but with 
knightly weapons. Help and serve with the 
gifts which God has lent you, be they small 
or great. Bear in patience whatever heavy 
burden God has laid upon you. Bow be- 
fore him, if you have done wrong, in shame 
and penitance, and childlike faith in his 
grace and mercy; but also rejoice thank- 
fully in all the beauty which he bestows 
upon you. Be careful not to harm or even 
stifle the natural truthfulness of your soul. 
God is truth, and no truth is opposed to 
God. If you have begun to think seriously 
on religious matters, do not feel any anxiety 
so long as you are sure of the disposition of 
your heart towards God. To be sure, we are 
no longer Christians, and can no longer be 
Christians after the manner of the first 
congregations, who expected in a_ short 
time the return to earth of their Lord and 
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Trans- 


ous and cheerful work, this earthly garden 


into a garden of the Lord, full of nourishing 
fruits and beautiful, fragrant flowers! 
not content yourself with mere obedience 


Do 


to the civil authority, but help, according 
to your best ability and with a sacrificing 
spirit to imcrease the welfare of the com- 
munity, the state, the Fatherland. With 
all your gentleness, especially towards per- 
sonal affronts, protest and guard the sanctu- 
ary of the Right, the right of others and 
your own! Do not stand aside, on your 
dignity, in the struggle of opinions and politi- 
cal affairs, that your garments may not 
be smirched with filth, but join with your 
brothers if you believe their cause to be 
essentially the right one! Do not, either, 
take it to heart if you can no longer hold as 
literal truth many things which were 
taught you as a child concerning the Li rd 
Jesus and his career on earth. Let them 
go! But, if by your gifts or vocation you 
are a teacher of your people, then let it be 
your earnest endeavor to find and _ strike 
out new forms for the ancient, eternal 
truths of religion,—truths which in their essen- 
tial kernel, despite all changes in outward 
form, remain the same,—new forms which 
shall be able to hold their place in conjunc- 
tion with the assured results of natural and 
historical science. 

‘Oh, how many brothers and sisters you 
will then have, whom now you will recognize 
for the first time! The pious Brahmin, 
who in fervent prayer turns him to his God; 
the Israelite without guile, who prays, 
‘If I have Thee only, I care not for heaven 
and earth’; Plato, who, describing the divine 
love, adds: ‘If this love were to appear in a 
human form, what emotions of affection 
would it not awaken in men’; the heretic 
of the Age of the Reformation, seeking for 
truth, whom even a Luther and a Calvin 
still deemed it their duty to anathematize; 
the Catholic maiden, who, after heavy mis- 
conduct, like Marguerite in ‘Faust,’ sinks 
down before the image of the mother of 
God in shame and penitence; the noble 
socialistic enthusiast, whose theories you 
feel yourself compelled to fight against with 
all your might, but before whose character 
and motive you lift your hat in reverence,— 
this whole, great company, see, they are 
your brothers and sisters, your spiritual 
kindred.” 


Old South Meeting-house Series. 


Beginning next Sunday night, November 
7, Rev. Charles W. Casson will hold a series 
of special popular Unitarian services at the 
Old South Meeting-house, Washington Street, 
Boston. The general topic of the series 
will be ‘The Religion of the Republic,’”’ the 
whole purpose of the meetings being to in- 
terpret the religion that is active and dom- 
inant in human life to-day, and to identify 
it with the liberal faith. The subject for 
next Sunday evening will be ‘‘The Religious 
Basis of Social Reconstruction.” ‘The sub- 
jects for the other three meetings, to be held 
every other Sunday evening, will be ‘The 
New Declaration of Independence in Re- 
ligion,” “The Revolution in Religious Ideas 
and Ideals,’ and “The Social Sequences of 
Real Religion.” Mr. Herbert §S, Wilder, 
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Master, and with it, also, the sudden trans-| organist of the Second Church, will be the 
formation of the whole world. 
figure ever more and more, through vigor- 


musical director. Mrs. Florence IL, Ferrell 
of Brockton and Mr. R. Lyon of Boston will 
be the soloists. Volunteers from the various 
Unitarian churches in and near Boston will 
form a large chorus choir, to put soul and 
spirit into the meetings. The doors will 
open at seven: the meeting will begin at 
seven-thirty. All seats are free, except 
those reserved for the singers in the gallery. 
In these meetings is a splendid chance for 
the Unitarians in the city to demonstrate 
the effectiveness and enthusiasm of the 
liberal faith. 


The West Roxbury Meeting-house. 


Even at the present-day, when electric 
and steam cars bring town so near, seven 
miles is a long distance for church-goers on 
Sunday. It is therefore little to be won- 
dered at that in 1747 the residents of West 
Roxbury, known in early days as Spring 
Street, after seventy-four years’ connection 
with the First Parish of Roxbury prayed 
the General Court of Massachusetts to be 
made a separate precinct, to be freed from 
taxes for the old parish (John Eliot’s old 
church in Roxbury), and for aid in building 
a house nearer home, 

The Second Church of Roxbury was es- 
tablished in 1712, with Rev. Ebenezer Thayer 
as pastor, on what is now Walter Street, 
Roslindale, where the ‘‘ Revolutionary Bury- 
ing Ground” is still preserved. Sixty years 
later there was again an unrest. The dis- 
tance was long to a new generation and the 
Third Church was established in Jamaica 
Plain, and the Second Church removed 
nearer the Dedham line to its present loca- 
tion at the corner of Church and Centre 
Streets. The men of the congregation 
brought up the timber from the old meet- 
ing-house, and the building now standing 
was made by their own hands. 

It was the meeting-house for that part of 
the town, week days as well as Sundays. 
From its pulpit was read the resolves of the 
town of West Roxbury, that, ‘‘if the Hon- 
orable Congress, for the safety of said 
colonies, declare them independent of the 
king of Great Britain, they, the said inhab- 
itants, would solemnly engage with their 
lives and fortunes to support them in the 
measure.’’ Here the Declaration of In- 
dependence was also read to the people 
assembled. It is said that the Dedham and 
West Roxbury soldiers, marching to Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, stopped at the little 
meeting-house for the minister’s blessing. 

To the faithful worshippers in this his- 
toric old building came Theodore Parker as 
minister in 1837. For nine years he came 
and went among them. It was his only pas- 
torate. He loved the people, he loved the 


‘plain little white meeting-house with its 


green blinds and its many stirring asso- 
ciations, and he loved the old trees under 
whose branches he spent hours of thought. 

In August, 1910, we shall celebrate his 
birthday. Is it not a suitable time to com- 
memorate his life by preserving the historic 
old meeting-house so dear to him? 

The first payment has been made, and the 
property now stands in the name of the 
American Unitarian Association. The Com- 
mittee on Preservation desires to make a 
second payment of at least $1,000 in De- 
cember. Toward that payment there is $100 


* 
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in the hands of the treasurer. The com- 
mittee appeals for contributions for this 
object, that the old meeting-house may 
stand an ever-present reminder of the pa- 
triotism of our fathers and as a memorial 
to one of the greatest of religious teachers. 
Contributions may be sent to the treas- 
urer or to any member of the committee. 
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Dr. CHARLES F, NicHoxs, Treasurer, 
Hotel Pelham, Boston. 

SAMUEL A. Extor, 

Pau, REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 

Joun D. Lone, 

SELAH HOWELL. 

Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN, 

GEORGE HuTcHINsoN. 

Wiuiiam P. Fower. 

WiLL1aM HowELy REED. 

EveRETY W. STONE. 

ALBERT CALDER JAMES. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Thursday lecture November 11, at 
10.30, will be given by Dr. Arthur C. Jelley. 
Subject will be “Boston’s Care of Back- 
ward Children.” 

Dr. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will give 
his sixth lecture November 13, at 10.30. 
Subject, ‘Channing and his Friends.” 

Single admission tickets, 25 cents, may 
be obtained at the hall. Season tickets, 
$5. Every Saturday morning in Channing 
Hall, at 11.30, groups of teachers meet in 
class to study with the authors the Beacon 
‘Lessons for Sunday-schools. On Saturday, 
November 6, Rev. Mr. Saunderson will con- 
tinue the lessons on Old Testament Narra- 
tives, Part IJ. Rev. Mr. Sturtevant will 
take the place of Rev. Charles E. Park with 
the lessons on Jesus of Nazareth, and les- 
sons on the Bible and Bible Country will 
be given by Rev. Theodore D, Bacon. 
These lessons are free to all who will come. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Forward! 


Thoughtful ministers, those who are really 
anxious to see the whele field and to ‘“‘gov- 
ern themselves accordingly,”’ will naturally 
be interested in some facts presented by the 
Sunday-School Times. I quote from its 
issue of October 30: 

“When one learns that the International 
Sunday-School Association, representing 
practically the entire membership of all the 
Sunday Schools in North America connected 
with Protestant churches, has a membership 
of 16,000,000 the figures may not seem so 
significant. The world is a big place and 
the mind travels slowly around it. 

“But, when you are told that of that 16,- 
000,000 there are 1,841,885 in Pennsylvania, 
the comparison begins to take a hold on the 
imagination. Nearly one-eighth of the en- 
tire membership of North America’s Sunday 
Schools live in Pennsylvania. 

“Tncidentally it should be of some interest 
to Philadelphians, whether interested in re- 
ligious work or not, to know that their city 
is the second Sunday-School city in the 
world, London alone excels it in point of 
membership, and London has 7,000,000 pop- 
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ulation to draw from 
million and a half. 

“The progress of the State Association can 
be described as little short of phenomenal. 
That 29 per cent. of the total population of 
a great industrial State like this should be 
enrolled in Sunday Schools of this associa- 
tion cannot be described by any other word 
unless it be providential or inspirational.” 

It seems that Mr. Frederick Forbes, a 
trained journalist, was sent by a daily news- 
paper to report candidly his impressions of 
the great convention. He was deeply con- 
vinced that the movement at the present 
time for religious education is a most signi- 
ficant ‘‘sign of the times.’ He makes record 
of this fact: 

“Thousands of the delegates and visitors to 
the State convention of the Pennsylvania 
Sabbath School Association stood under the 
great dome to-day and read the sublime 
words of Penn, 

““That we may do the thing that is truly 
wise and just.’ And these men and women 
felt the spell of that mystic message as every 
one else feels it, except—except those to 
whom it was especially delivered, the men 
who make the laws and control political des- 
tinies of this great commonwealth.” 

His article is long, and much of it is given 
to a description of a vast parade, which cer- 
tainly was ocular evidence to the public of 
a mighty feeling, But I am not so much 
concerned with street processions as with the 
inner truth of all this modern agitation. It 
means a mew crusade,—a crusade, not to 
reach Jerusalem, but to conquer heights of 
character and Christian faith. I fully agree 
with his concluding paragraph: 

“That we may do the thing that is truly 
wise and just,’ ‘That an example may be 
set up to the nations,’ are not the only mes- 
sages beneath that marble canopy. Those 
five thousand children to-day passed under 
the walls where in imperishable letters is 
written that inspired prophecy which yet 
gives hope to Pennsylvania, ‘And ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.’” 

* * * * 

I venture to make an application of one 
or two lessons from the above quotations 
to our own situation. First, we rejoice in 
the proof of general progress. The cause of 
the enlightened Sunday School is marching 
on, It is sure to make rapid strides the next 
twenty-five years. Second, what are we 
doing to show our place and influence in 
this conspicuous feature of church advance? 
That is the chief question for us to consider 
if we have conscience and zeal in the matter. 

* * * * * * ¥ 

One answer comes back from New York 
City. The alert Union, through Mr. Ed- 
wards, reports this plan. It all relates to 
the new ‘‘Beacon Series,” the first complete 
graded system of lessons issued in this 
country. 

The conference of Kindergartners and First 
Primary Teachers will be held at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, 4 West 76th Street, 
New York City, the first Thursday of each 
month at 4.30 P.M., and will be under the 
direction of Miss Rachel King. Rev. Rich- 
ard M. Hodge will direct the conference of 
Group 2 of the Institutes at Unitarian Head- 
quarters, 104 East 20th Street, the first 
Friday of each month, at 4.30 P.M. Rev. 
Walter Reid Hunt will hold his Institutes at 


to Philadelphia’s 


* * * 
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the same time and place asGroup 2. His 
subject will be ‘“The Work of the Apostles.” 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer will hold his Institute 
at Unitarian Headquarters, 104 East 20th 
Street, the third Friday of each month at 
4.30 P.M. His subject will be ‘Comparative 
Studies in Religion, Liberal Movement.” 
* * * * * * * 

Do not forget that on Monday, November 

I5, a genuine rally day of our forces will take 


place at the South Congregational Church, 
Boston, 
gramme, and forceful speakers behind them. 
The full list has been mailed to all ministers 


Vital subjects are on the pro- 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Thomas D. Howard 


is 99 School Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Deaths. 


SNOW. At Hackensack, N.J., Nov. 1, 1909, Eliza- 


beth Newall, wife of Col. W. D. Snow, aged 76 years. 


ELIZABETH SMITH EMMONS 
By the death of Miss Elizabeth S. Emmons our 


churches in Boston have lost a loyal friend and faith- 
ful servant. 
may betruly said that her whole life has been cevotrd 
to the service of others. 
woman she took her mother’s place as the home-maker 
and assumed the care and education of her nieces, to these 
later years when, in spite of failing strength, she continued 
her active interest in the work of Morgin Memorial and 


She was in her ninety-second year, and it 


From the time when as a young 


Bulfinch Place Church, her heart was full of unselfish love 
and her hands busy with helpful deeds. A successful 
teacher for many years in the Winthrop Schuol, highly 
appreciated by that veteran master, Robert Swan, she 
surrendered her work there only to becon e an assistant to 


the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, which she did at 


a large pecuniary sacrifice. When changes were made a 
few years later, she lost this position; but, instead of giv- 
ing up the work, she continued it with the utmost fidelity 
as a volunteer, at Morgan Memorial and in the Howard 
Sunday School, where indeed she had been, as scholar 
and teacher, since 1836. This remarkable service ended 
only with her death. 

It is noteworthy that inthe public schoo) she took as 
deep an interest in the physical and moral development 
of her pupils as in their intellectual life. It was she who 
first introduced regular instruction in sewing into a Bos- 
ton school, which led later to Mrs. Hemenway’s work and 
our present system. 

With a warm, loving heart she had great force of 
character and a determined will. She was the children’s 
best friend, but was held in wholesome awe by wrong- 
doers. She was never discouraged and would sometimes 
say, “I never fail.’”? Her abounding faith and optimism 
saved her from despair and many a child from ruin. She 
rejoiced to be in the thick of the fight for virtue and the 
kingdom of God. She was a patient worker among the 
intemperate, and many a reformed man or woman has 
good cause to bless hermemory. A loyal Unitarian, she 
was truly liberal and worked in perfect harmony with 
other denominations. Her trust in God was absolute; 
her faith in prayer was supreme; her gratitude was un- 
ceasing; and her love of God and mana perpetual fountain 
of good cheer. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 


Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 


i Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 


GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANE 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘* Undertaker, Boston.” 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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and superintendents within available area 
ofi the place of meeting.. It is now, twelve 
years since any such meeting has been held 
in Boston. The hope is to reach a large 
number of our workers and to impart knowl- 
edge and inspiration. All details will be 
advertised in next week’s Register. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


[Vesper services are held in the First 
Church, Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, every Thursday after- 
noon, at 4.30 o’clock. ‘The seats are free, 
and all are cordially invited. 


The next meeting of the Ministers’ Monday 
Club will be held at 25 Beacon Street on 
Monday, November 8, at 11 A.M. Rey. 
Franklin Kent Gifford will preside. Rev. 
William W. Peck and Rev. Alfred Manchester 
will debate the question, “‘Resolved that 
the pulpit should take a more pronounced 
stand in the solution of social and economic 
problems.”’ After the disputants have 
summed up their position, all will have the 
privilege of speaking. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada will be held with the First Uni- 
tarian Church, corner of Elmwood Avenue 
and West Ferry Street, Buffalo, N.Y., No- 
vember 10, 11, and 12. On Wednesday, 
Mrs. Richard W. Boynton will preside at a 
meeting of the National Alliance, when Miss 
Emma C. Low, Mrs. Robert P. Glascow, and 
Rey. Elizabeth Padgham will speak. At 
5.30 there will be a ministers’ conference. 
In the evening Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
will preach the conference sermon. On 
Thursday Dr. William $. Morgan will give 
an address on ‘The Peril of Pragmatism to 
Ethics and Religion,” with discussion by 
Prof. F. C. Doan, Rev. R. J. Hutcheon, and 
Rev. T. R. Slicer. On Thursday afternoon 
Rev. C. W. Casson, Rev. E. A. Rumball, 
and Rev. F. R. Griffin will speak; and the 
addresses at the evening platform meeting 
will be given by Rev. 8. R. Calthrop, Rey. 
C. E. St. John, Rev. E. R. Shippen, and Rev. 
T. R. Slicer. On Friday morning the speak- 
ers will be Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, Rev. 
W. Delos Smith, Rev. L. Walter Mason, and 
Mrs. KE. H. Babbitt. Friday afternoon will 
be left open for excursions to Niagara Falls. 


Meetings. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHooL UNION 
or Boston.—tThe first regular meeting of 
the season was held in the South Congrega- 
tional vestry, Monday evening, October 18. 
After the usual supper and social hour the 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 
cent, Mr. Clarence B. Humphreys. After 
a brief devotional service, Mr. Horton, presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Society, a warm 
friend of the Union, spoke a few words urging 
the Sunday-school teachers to take pride 
in their work. The address of the evening 
was given by Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of 
Leominster, whose topic was ‘Religious 
Education and Moral Efficiency.’? ‘The 
supreme need of the hour in Sunday-school 
work, he said, and in all religious education 
is to give to the child the consciousness of 
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his own worth and high destiny. Beyond 
the education that is cultural is education 
that is vocational,—a culture for efficiency 
that prepares one for the work of life. 

If the Sunday-school does not arouse the 
social conscience of its young people, so 
that they will devote time and talent for 
the community, it has not done what it 
should. There should be an atmosphere 
of social expectation by which the child 
is moulded unconsciously, and learns that 
each individual life is a part of a vast body 
of humanity. ‘There is much in the story 
of the human race to stir the responsiveness 
of the child’s heart. Our Sunday-schools 
should use more hymns that express the 
great idea of brotherhood and _ service. 
We could wisely make more use of anni- 
versaries of civil and national interest. 
Older classes should have the story of 
great civic novements in the nation’s life, 
and be taught the ethical relation of the 
citizen to the State. From time to time 
the regular course of study could well be 
interrupted to notice great stirring events 
of our contemporary life. Field work in 
the realm of social ethics may be done. 
Each class could be encouraged to take 
up some work for human good. 

If we teach our boys and girls that life 
is a splendid opportunity to cultivate right 
human relationships, they may still be great 
leaders and organizers in the business world, 
but they will spiritualize whatever they do. 
Unless religious education accomplishes this, 
it fails. Our religion must be tested in 
terms of human relationship. This is the 
true test. 


WoRCESTER CONFERENCE.—The autumn 
meeting was held with the First Congre- 
gational Society in Uxbridge, October 
20 and 21. An evening service of public 
worship was conducted by the minister of 
the Uxbridge church, Rev. C. A. Roys, and 
Rev. J. P. Sheafe of Harvard, with a sermon 
on the modern decalogue by Rev. Edward 
Cummings. On Thursday morning the de- 
votional service was conducted by Rev. F.R. 
Lewis of Hopedale. Miss May of Leices- 
ter spoke of Rev. J. N. Pardee’s address 
on the “ Activities in a Country Town,” given 
at the National Conference, and it was voted 
that the conference endeavor to have it 
printed as a tract by the American Unitarian 
Association. 

“The Modern Spirit as represented by the 
Life of Edward Everett Hale’’ was the sub- 
ject of the address of Rev. Calvin Steb- 
bins of Framingham. After speaking of Dr. 
Hale’s patriotism he selected the theological 
situation when Dr. Hale entered the min- 
istry, the part played by the preaching of 
Channing and Parker, and the influence of 
the Civil War in broadening men’s minds. 
The speaker described Dr. Hale as neither 
a conservative nor a radical, being friendly 
to both the old and the new in religion and 
politics. ‘‘Mr. Hale took a hand in every- 
thing from the beginning to the end of his 
career that seemed reasonably likely to make 
life better. He wasaman of infinite humor, 
and his irony was full of smiles.”’ He as- 
sumed that men believe in God and immor- 
tality, and, instead of arguing, undertook to 
illustrate both. 

“It is a great thing,’’ said Mr. Stebbins, 
“to have such a man as Mr. Hale with us 
and of us. It is a great thing for our de- 
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nomination to have produced such a man 
and given him the liberty which such a char- 
acter requires. He was indeeda great char- 
acter, a personality; and personality, as 
Bunsen says, is the lever of the world’s his- 
tory.” Mr. Stebbins closed his address by 
referring to Mr. Hale as Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, and of the tribute paid 
to him by Senator Hoar in the last chapter 
of his ‘‘Autobiography of Seventy Years.’’ 
“To give a complete and truthful account 


‘of my life,’ says Mr. Hoar, “the name of 


Edward Everett Hale should appear on 
almost every page.” What is true of Mr. 
Hoar is equally true of thousands upon thou- 
sands all over the land, for the influence 
of Edward Everett Hale has enriched their 
lives, and he, being dead, yet speaketh. 

Following Mr. Stebbin’s address Rev. 
A. S. Garver said that Dr. Hale exerted a 
deeper, more beneficent influence than any 
other man in the country. Back of his 
amazing power-and gifts and activities was 
his impelling personality. He was the most 
practical of men. He passed through all 
ithe great changes of thought in the past 
century and was ready for them all. He 
loved the title ‘‘minister’’ and abhorred the 
mame of ‘‘clergyman.’’ His whole idea of 
the ministry was that of a life devoted to the 
common weal. His interests were primarily 
social rather than intellectual. He had a 
vision of things that should be done for so- 
ciety, and, when a young man, he announced 
ideas fifty years in advance of the times, 
—ideas now embodied in legislation. 

During the intermission a generous lunch- 
eon was served by the Uxbridge Church to 
all attending the conference, for which unan- 
imous thanks were extended, as also to the 
preacher and the speakers. 

The principal address of the afternoon 
was given by Rev. Charles T. Billings of 
Lowell on ‘‘The Spirit of Social Service’? as 
represented by the life of William H. Bald- 
win. After referring to the recent celebra- 
tion in Boston of Mr. Baldwin’s birth, Mr. 
Billings gave a sketch of Mr. Baldwin’s life, 
speaking of him as a good business man and 
a great philanthropist. Reference was also 
made to his beautiful home life and the 
manly way in which he met his sorrows. He 
had a deep religious faith,—faith in God and 
faith in man. 

After brief remarks by Dr. Elder of 
Worcester the conference was closed by 
Dr. Beane of Groften who knew both Dr. 
Hale and Mr. Baldwin, and spoke of them 
as leaders whom he should be glad to follow. 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


PEPPERELL, MASS.—First Parish: Rev. 
Dudley R. Child: A very pleasant reception 
was given to Mr. and Mrs. Child on the an- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
pee temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

en. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas, 
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niversary of their marriage, October 29, by 
the Ladies’ Social Circle of his church. The 
church vestry was charmingly decorated. 
Mr. and Mrs. Child were welcomed upon their 
arrival by two members of the Parish Com- 
mittee, who assisted in the reception. Dur- 
ing the social hour following, refreshments 
were served, and a cordial appreciation and 
interest in the new minister and his attrac- 
tive young wife was manifest. 


Suppury, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Ida 
Hultin: On Wednesday of last week a har- 
vest dinner and fair in the venerable church 
attracted a large company of friends from 
the neighboring towns. The tables were 
spread in the ample basement hall, and 
nearly two hundred dined together. More 
than a hundred of these represented about 
eleven other parishes,—warm-hearted Uni- 
tarian friends who were glad to show their 
appreciation of the devoted enthusiasm of 
the Sudbury Branch Alliance in sustaining 
this ancient parish which dates back to 1636, 
the same year when the Cambridge, Concord, 
and Dedham First Parishes were founded. 
The day was an ideal Indian Summer day 
and added the benediction of a bright sky 
and delicious air to the festivities of the 
time. Miss Hultin, the pastor of the church 
and president of the Branch Alliance, gave 
cordial welcome to the many guests. 


WINNIPEG, ManrTosa.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. W. A. Vrooman: The small but en- 
thusiastic body of Winnipeg Unitarians are 
seeking to meet an exceptional opportunity 
with courage and enterprise. Mr. Vrooman 
has taken the leadership for the winter, and 
is heard by good congregations and by a 
wider audience through the press. The 
great disadvantage of having no church 
home and meeting in an upstairs hall must 
be overcome. As yet the Unitarians are by 
the general public. numbered among religious 
tramps and transient movements having no 
home and no elements of permanency. The 
society includes a number of families, who 
see the great need of such a work as is begun. 
They have avision of great future usefulness 
fora Unitarian church, and intend to establish 
it for permanence and growth. The early 
stages of such a movement are, notoriously 
the most difficult. It is absolutely essential 
to procure a site at once for a building. In 
this city of 135,000 people, growing at the 
rate of 15,000 a year, with expansion in all 
directions, land values are rapidly rising. 
The sooner the people can buy and put up 
our own building, the better in every way. 
The trustees are sending letters to many in 
the East, stating the great need and oppor- 
tunity and inviting co-operation. They 
make a straight proposition to friends of 
Unitarian principles for the purchase by 
each of one square foot of a Winnipeg lot 
for a Unitarian church. This is worth fifty 
cents. They will gladly send further infor- 
mation to any one desiring it or receive 
subscriptions at the rate of fifty cents per 
square foot until with their own contribu- 
tions they are able to buy. ‘The address of 
the church treasurer is Mr. Frank R. Hyde, 
705 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 


Personals. 


Rey. Clarence J. Harris, who has been] 


supplying at Colorado Springs, is now preach- 
ing at San Diego, Cal. The first service, 


The Christian Register 


October 17, was attended by about two 
hundred and fifty people, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris received a cordial welcome. Since 
then they have been sadly bereaved by the 
death of their son, ten years old, in Colo- 
rado. In this trouble the San Diego people 
have been most kind and helpful. 


Rev. John A. Bellows is now prepared to 
lecture before clubs and classes on the Mod- 
ern Drama, with talks about Ibsen, Bernard 
Shaw, Maeterlinck, Henry Arthur Jones, 
and Pinero. This always interesting subject 
has been invested with fresh importance 
lately, and Mr. Bellows’s lectures provide 
an admirable opportunity for intelligent 
acquaintance with it. He brings to his 
audiences the results of wide reading and 
expert judgment. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Already acknowledged... ................... $11,592.79 
Oct. 12. Miss Ellen M. Kendall, Oswego, N.Y. 10.00 


20. Society in Sterling, Mass. ... . 25.00 
21. Society in Walpole, N.H...... 26.00 
23. Dwight H. Terry, Waynesville, Sey 10.00 
25. Mrs. Mary B. Grinnell, New Bed- 
Mos LOVERS... aaa eee 500.00 
26. Estate of Philander Shaw of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., for distributing ‘‘ Chan- 
PIM S NW MOGESMBE IIs «0 \0.i0- 05s. - + « I15.00 
26. Miss Mary R. Grinnell, New Bedford, 
MESS ks. 25.00 
30. Society in Petersham, Mass.......... 28.00 
Zeng vcish) oa soAn. 3.00 
$12,334.79 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


B. Y. M. C. A. 


In company with many other Unitarians 
the writer of the following letter contrib- 
uted to the half a million dollar fund for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, com- 
pleted this week. Mr. George S. Baldwin, 
for instance, gave $500 in memory of his 
father, the late president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Union. Mr. Sears well expresses 
the sympathy and the protest of the Uni- 
tarians of Boston. 


ARTHUR S. JOHNSON, President, 
Dear Swr,—In grateful appreciation of the 
splendid and beneficent work which the 
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Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 
is doing, in moulding and developing a 
strong, earnest, Christian manhood among 
the young men who are our hope for the fut- 
ure in the civic, social, and altruistic life of 
this great city, I take pleasure in enclosing 
my check for $500 as a subscription towards 
the fund for the new building. 

May I express also my hope that the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association will lead 
the way for all such associations in remov- 
ing all theological tests in its voting member- 
ship, thus making it possible, in this en- 
lightened age, to take into its wnrestricted 
fellowship those noble Christian men of the 
present day, worthy descendants of worthy 
ancestors, who have beena large part of the 
bone and sinew and very heart of the nation 
from its beginnings, whose religious faith 
does not always run in parallel, although I 
am glad to believe it does in converging, lines 
with the differing creeds already represented 
in your present Board of Government. 

With kind regards, and all good wishes 
for the success of your magnificent under- 
taking, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


HORACE §. SEARS. 
Boston, Mass. 


Face the Light. 


Face the light! Dare to look the truth 
in the face. Front toward the light, or other- 
wise you will only walk in your own shadow. 
Do not hesitate to investigate anything 
and everything new. If others prefer the 
shade and the light reflected, do not be 
swerved by them from your nobler purpose. 
Welcome light from any source, and always 
greet the brightest ray most gladly. Re- 
member that the light comes not from the 
past, but rather from the future. The 
Bible is a beacon, but God’s truth is a sun, 
rising anew each modern day. Front the 
future.—Paragraph Pulpit. 


The present outlook is that the lion, in 
the wild state, will disappear from the face 
of the earth within a very few generations. 
He can make no defence worthy of the name 
against enemies armed with magazine rifles 
that can hit him in a vital spot a mile off. 


el 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


best. 


iE tats \" | what 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what thename, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wreng. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 

find of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Johnny, who was Joan of Arc?” asked 
the teacher. ‘‘Noah’s wife,’ answered 
Johnny, who is great at guessing. 


The Unitarian Year Book prints the 
name of the minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, New York, as Rev. John Jaynes 
Holmes. 


An Irish evangelist always addressed his 
hearers as ‘‘dear souls,’? but he came to 
grief when, addressing an atidience in Ire- 
land, he called them ‘‘dear Cork souls.” 


At a party Sarah’s aunt said to her, 
“Child, you eat a great deal for a little 
girl of three.’ Sarah replied, “Oh, I’se 
not so little on the inside, auntie.’’—Chicago 
Trubune. 


At the House Party.-—She (Saturday 
night): ‘Do you like to dance?” He 
(wearily): “Yes, but not on my week-ends.” 
She (sympathetically): ‘Try ankle sup- 
porters.” —Harvard Lampoon. 


Mrs. O’Hara: “It’s the iligant job me man 
has now, Mrs. McClune. ’Tis a night watch- 
man he is.” ‘An’ why do ye like that 
better than the other, Mrs. O’Hara?’’ 
“Why, sure, he sleeps all day, and that saves 
his board; and he works all night, and that 
saves his lodging.” 


Count de Craye (after they have been 
talking French): ‘Shall we no spik in ze 
English now for a time?’ The Travelled 
Girl: “Oh, no, I do so dearly love to talk 
in your own language, Count.’? Count de 
Craye: “Mais, zen can we not have the ser- 
vices of an interpreter?” 


Little Mary wrote a composition on ‘“‘The 
Cow.” It was brief: ‘‘The:cow is the most 
useful animal.’”?’ Her mother asked her to 
read it to the minister, when he came in. 
She did so, but was evidently moved to 
make the statement less sweeping and read 
it thus, ‘‘The cow is the most useful animal, 
—except religion.” 


A truly eloquent parson had been preach- 
ing for an hour or so on the immortality 
of the soul. “I looked at the mountains,”’ 
he declaimed, “and could not help thinking, 
‘Beautiful as you are, you will be destroyed, 
while my soul will not.’ I gazed upon the 
ocean, and cried, ‘Mighty as you are you 
will eventually dry up, but not I!’” 


An elderly gentleman was expressing his 
dissatisfaction with his son-in-law. ‘‘ What 
can you complain of against him?’’ he was 
asked. “He cannot play cards,’”’ said the 
father-in-law. ‘‘Why, you ought to be glad 
that he can’t play cards,’’ said the other. 
“What do you mean? Be glad?” retorted 
the father-in-law. “He cannot play cards— 
but he plays, nevertheless.’””—American He- 
brew. 


A foreigner asked the landlord of his 
hotel, after paying his bill, ‘Do I owe any- 
thing else?’’? “No,’’ was the reply, “you 
are all square now.’’ As he went away, 
considering the remark, the landlord went 
on, politely, “I hope you will be round again 
soon.” “But I thought you said, I was 
square,—and now you hope I’ll be round?’’ 
The landlord laughed and said, ‘I mean, I 
hope you will not be long.” The foreigner 
went away still puzzled, but soon learned 
enough of American speech to be glad that 
he had at least not been called a flat. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


he Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. Three numbers have been 
issued and are published for free distri- 
bution. 


No. 1 


The Social Welfare Work 
of Unitarian Churches 
No. 2 


Working with Boys 


By Rev. Elmer S. Forbes 
No. 3 


The Individual and the 


Social Order in Religion 


By Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley 

Showing how individualism and socialism are 
reconciled by the power of religion. Individu- 
alism is concerned with self, and progress comes 
through the development of its highest type. 
Socialism stands for the perfecting of the social 
order. They seem to be antagonistic, but are 
made one by religion, and henceforth growth 
and service are united wherever there is the 
loving heart and the open mind. 

PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for bang or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year, Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR, 
BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 


P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Course in FORESTRY 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


For Catalogue, address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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